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A. INTRODUCTION 

B. PART I. ad para. 1, page 3 of Justice Jackson's 

letter to Lord Wright of July 5th, 1945 
which reads: 

"Pre-war infiltmtion by native and imported 
fifth columns, subversion, bribery, and sub- 
ornation of corruption, all for the purpose 
of opening the door to the defendant 3 'in- 
fluence on local policy and of vreakoning or 
destroying resistance to the defendants 
intended military and political encroach- 
ments. 

Also, pre-war utilisation of economic devices, 
some of thorn frauds per se and others possibly 
not, for subjecting other nations to the economio 
domination of the German Reich in pursuance of 
the criminal plan.". ........ 

C. PART II. ad para. 2, page 3 of the same letter 

which reads: 

"Employment of a policy of entering into 
treaties and agreements, and giving assurances 
of friendly intentions, without meaning to 
observe them and thereafter treacherously 
violating them in furtherance of the defendants' 
plans of domination and conquest." 

D. PART III. ad para. 3 , page 3 of the same letter 

which reads: 

"Launching wars of aggression, in many instan- 
ces treacherou sly and without warning." .... 

E. PART IV. ad para, 4 , page 3 of the same letter 

which roads: 

"After invasion, a common pattern of 

terrorisation of conquered populations, 

mass murders; enslavement , plundering road 

looting and economic spoliation generally; 

and the ruthless exploitation by diverse 

means of the human and economic treasure 

of the occupied countries." . 


PAGE 
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19 


27 


43 
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I NT RO DUCT I ON. 



In his letter of July 5th, 19A5 to Lord '/right, Chairman of 
tho United Nations Jar Crimes Commission, I r. Justice Jackson, the 
United States Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Criminality, 
explained the plan for the prosecution of the- German Major V/ar 
Criminals, their principal agents and accessories before an Inter- 
national Military Tribunal. 

On page 3 of his letter he described their acts and actions 
which should be the subject-matter of an indictment against them, 
as follows: 

1. "Pre-war infiltration by native and imported fifth columns, 
subversion, bribery, and subornation of corruption, all for 
tho purpose of opening the door to tho defendants influence 
on local policy and of weakening or destroying resistance 

to the defendants* intended military and political encroach- 
ment s . 

Also, pre-war utilisation of economic devices, some of then 
frauds per so and others possibly not, for subjecting other 
nations to the economic domination of tho German Reich in 
pursuance of the criminal plan." 

2. "Employment of a policy of entering into treaties and agroc- 
' ments .and giving assurances of friendly intentions, without 

ir.' aning to observe them and th reaftcr treacherously violating 
them in fort he ranee of the defendants plans of domination 
and conquest." 

3 . "Launching wars of aggro ssion, in many instances treacherously 
and without warning." 

4 ., "After invasion, a common pattern of terror is at ion of conquered 

pooulat:' • mo' irnrierc; enslavement, plundering and looting 
and eooU'.rg c spoliation generally; and the ruithloas exploit- 
ation l.p diver ■- m.o’.ina of the human and economic treasure of 
the occupied countries." 

And he pointed out: 

"It is hero that the m.mbora of your Commission and the 
Gov. rv. pr- sent'.-! by then can make one more contribution 

of the first importance towards rectifying tho Tonga which 
they have suffered. ’/hat is needed is to have each of those 
countries document its experiences at tho hands of the German 
.aggressor and make that documentation available for use in 
the preparation of tho main case." • 

"A second important object of search would oc for orders or 
other evidence supporting .a direct tracing of responsibility 
to higher, and perhaps to the highest, authorities.” 
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Tho Commission met the wish of Justice Jackson and 
recommended to the Government s represented to supply nucli an 
official report covered by tie authority of the respective Govern- 
ment • 

By letter of August 18th, 1945 to the Czechoslovak Arabs senior 
in London, the British Pcrcign Office on behalf of all four Powers, 
signatories to the Agreement cf August 8th, 1945* asked also for /*uoh 
an official doeuim-ait a s wished in tlio l, tl.er if • * n ** l-i « »♦ - Jackson , « 

quoted above. 

Complying v/ith these demands I already sent on September 
15th, 1945 to the four Chief Prosecutors pia 1 imin/udly Part II 
and Part III of tho Czechoslovak Report referring to paras. 2 and 
3 of Justice Jackson 3 letter. 

Tho present document is a complete Report containing fair 

parts: 

(a) Part I ad para. 1 page 3 of Justice Jackson s letter quoted 
above. 

(b) Part IT. ad para 2 of the letter • 

(c) Part III. ad para 3 of the letter and 

(d) Part IV ad para 4 of the letter. 

Furthermore, Part IV' contains a short final chapter 
dealing v/ith the question of personal and criminal responsibility 
for acts described in the Report. 

Finally a set of various official German documents e.g. 

Acts, Decrees, Orders, Ordinances eto. is annexed to the Report. - 
The statements of persons int rrogatea by me in Germany or 
in MonAorff in Ijin.mhourg (l'. 11 Van 1 ' , d . Voss, J.v.Ribbentrop, 1. Keitel), 
are in the files of the War CrL’.ic ■: fra rrt, UL ITT, at Wiesbaden, to 
v/hau I sent them imr ediately af:,ur the interrogations* 

My Government, reserve the right alternatively to supplement 
or change one or other paragraph in time, when necessary. The 
Report does not and cannot cover tho whole Gorman criminality against 

0 

Czechoslovak! a . 

Thereby I have the honour to submit on behalf of the 
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Czechoslovak Government the present document to the four Chief 
Prosecutors and various other authorities concerned, as an official 
Czechoslovak Report for the prosocutian and for the trial of thc- 
German major v-.r criminals according to the Agreement of f our Pavers 
of August 8th, 1945* 


Colonel Dr. Bohuslav R c o r, 
i'inistor Plenipotentiary, 
Czochosl ovale Representative on 
the United Nations War Crimes 
C 'mission in London. 



CZECHOSLOVAK REPORT - PART I. 

(ad para.l, page 3 of the letter of Justice Jackson to 
Lord i/right of July 5th, 19K5) 

SUMMARY . 

(1) Criminal Flan. 

(2) The Realisation of the Plan. 

(3) Methods in General. 

(L) The Chief Instrument: The Sudeten-Gcrman Henlein Movement. 

(5) The Policy and Tr.ctics 'Sf the "Sudotcndeutschc Partei" . 

(6) System and Methods of Nazi Pre-.7ar Infiltration. 

( 7 ) Intensified activity of the Henlein Nazis after Munich. 

(8) Conclusion. 


Col. Dr. B. Doer, 

Minister Plenipotentiary, 

Czechoslovak Representative on the 

United Nations Unr Crimes Commission. London, September 29th, 1945. 

CZECHOSLOVAK REPORT - 1 PART I. 

(ad para.l, page 3 of the letter of Justice Jackson 
to Lord '/right of July 5th, 1945) 

(l) Criminal Plan. 

Csccho Slovakia was an obstacle to the German "Drang nach 
Oaten" (Drive to the East) and to the domination of Europe: 

(a) Strategically. 

The words of BISiiARCK: "'/ho dominates Bohemia - dominates 
Europe" night have led HITLER*s plan of aggression. 

Czechoslovakia was indeed of first strategical importance 
as a natural barrier and bastion against any military drive down to 
the Danube Basin and hence through the Eastern Carpathians to the East 
and along the Danube Valley to the Balkans. 

Treaties of Czechoslovakia v,*ith Prance and the Soviet Union 
vere for Germany pacts with her enemies from the Zest and from the 
East as well. Strategically Czechoslovakia formed the link of the 
potential two fronts against Germany. 

Field Marshal. KEITEL, when interrogated by Dr. Ecer, Czecho- 
slovak Representative on the United Nation# War Crimes Commission 
and Chief of the Czechoslovak ’ 'ar Crimes Investigating Mission 
attached to War Crimes Branch, USFET, on August 3rd, 1945, in ’ lon- 
dorff, confirmed that the Agreement of Munich was directed against 
the Soviet Union because "Czechoslovakia was considered as a possible 
stepping-up area (Aufmarschgebiet) of the Soviet Union -vith operationally 
dangerous consequences" . 

General KALDER saw the strategic meaning of Munich in forcing 
the Czechoslovak Airiy to retire from its extremely strong line of 
prepared fortifications, in handing over these fortifications to the 
eneny without fight, and in confining the Czechoslovak Anry in a flat, 
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narrow and wholly indc.f cnsiblo space, 
(b) Politically. 


Czechoslovakia wru. the last democratic bastion in Central Europe. 

It had its free democratic organisations .and institutions, unfettered 
political parties, a free press etc. It had a democratic constitution 
which vouchsafed to every citizen complete equality before the law 
•without any discrimination with regard to language, r ice or religion. 

In the heart of Europe there v.’as left a small independent country 
as a democratic and anti-fascist outpost of the ; 7ost and East as well. 

i 

(c) Racjally. 

Czechoslovakia was, in the overwhelming majority of its- inhabitants 
a Slavonic state with a strong conscience of all Slav-solidarity. 

* * * ' t , r<k . 

Y/o mention the Tenth Sokol Congress held in the critical time 
of Summer 1939 in Prague, where once again the Sokol Congress became 
a demonstration of international Slav brotherhood even more than in 
past years. 

(2) The Realisation of the Plan. 

Thus Nazi Germany decided to "liquidate" Czechoslovakia first 
as an independent state and later as a nation. 

The first part of this plan was realised by invasion and partial 
occupation from October 1st to October 10th, 1938, apparently according 
to the "Munich Agreement" . of September 29th, 1938, by setting up a German 
controlled so-called "Independent Slovakian State" on March lAth, 1939, 
and by invasion and total occupation of Bohemia and Moravia on March 1 3th, 
1938. (Details in Parts II and III of litis Report.) 

The realisation of the second part of thi3 plan (evacuation of 
what would remain of the Czech nation after the mass murders, massacres, 
deportations, de-nationalisation utc., to thv. East) wn3 prevented by 
Germany s defeat. (As to the plan of evacuation sco Part III, and as to 
the destruction of Czech national life sco Part IV of this Report.) 
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(3) l'et-hods in General. 

* 

Germany carried her v/ar against Czechoslovakia by all moans 
short of actual military operations for years before the actual blow 
was struck via Munich in October 1938. 

The German Professor of ] Military Science, Evald BANSE, in 
his book "Germany Prepares for War", London 193V, the English translation 
of which Germany made 3uch efforts to suppress, explains the methods of 
"peace-time" preparations for war, methods which were afterwards 
employed against Czechoslovakia. 

He urges that disruptive propaganda should be set at work 
within the country itself "to dissolve the united mass of the 
enemy people". He goes on to recommend the creation of "Fifth Columns" . 

"Auxiliary posts must be established in the capital. V.'riters 
of the country must be got hold of and influence exercised through 
press, film and radio. Clubs, social centres and reading-rooms 
can all be- brought into this service. Above all, whispering pro- 
paganda (FKlsterpropagandn) should be organised through native 
agents." 

( 4 ) The Chief Instrument: The Sudeten-German 
Hcnlein Movement. 

(a) Deutsche Nation al s ozialist ischc Arbei t or Partci (DN3AP). 

Fundamental parts of the national socialist ideology derived 
from the Czechoslovak Germans KNIRSCH, KREBS and JUNG who, in 
Bohemia in May 1918, had reconstituted the German National Socialist 
Workers* Party (Deutsche Nntionalsozialistischo Arbeitcr Partci 
DNSAP). HITLER *s party to c ue v/as the Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeitcr-Partei NSDAP. 

In permanent contact with the National Socialists of 
the Reich the German National Socialists in Czechoslovakia founded 
an organisation called "V illcsport" (People *s Sport for youths over 
21, modelled exactly on the Storm Troops (S.A. ) of the Reich. 
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Headstrong youths of the "Volksport" sailed nearest the wind. 

In 1932, its student ring-leaders wore charged v/ith planning nmed rebellion 
on behalf of a foreign pov/er and sentenced for conspiring against the 
Republic, for having openly endorsed the 21 points of HITLER *3 programe, 
the first of which denanded the union of all Germans in a Great German 
State , 

This incident as greatly exploited against the so-called 
activists (Gen. .an parties co-operating ith the Czechs), \/ho v/erc 
accused of complacence to the Czechs and failure to vindicate German 
rights. It coincided with HITL.fi 's accession to pov/er. 

Late in 1933 . the National Socialist Party in Czechoslovakia 
forestalled its dissolution by voluntary liquidation, and several of 
its chiefs escaped across the frontier. This caused in German press 
and radio an outburst of violent threats against Czechoslovakia. 

For a year the Nazi activity in Czechoslovakia ws 3 continued 
but underground. 

(b) Deutsche p eii ■ t f r f nt. ■ 

On October 1st, 193L-, Konrad H3NLEIN, the "unpolitical” 
gymnastic instructor of the German Gymnastic Federation (Turnvorband) 
of the Republic, established the "Goman ’Homo Front" (Deutsche Heimftt- 

j 

front). He denied any relation to the late German National Socialist 
Party in Czechoslovakia and any connection of the "German Home Front" 
with the Nazi Party in Germany • v/cl.l . lie even refused to organise 
the German Homo Wunh on party li «•-/•., ' lUvxigh he built it up on the 
basis of the Nazi "f'e iu-'vpr inzir" (principle of leadornhip), and 

X** 

himself bccamo the "Fuehrer" of the "Keimatfront" . But he attempted 
a camouflage: he rejected pan-Germanism, he insisted that. Fascism and 
Nazism alike lost their natur .1 "raison d'etre" at the Czechoslovak 
frontiers; he declared him: If against the re-vision of the Versailles 
Treaty, he prof eased the unconditional respect for individual rights 
and liberties, ho argued •..•ith groat fervour that loyalty of the "Cudc+cn 
Germans" to the Gorman nation and at the cm tiric to the Czechoslovak 
State were not mutually exclusive:. 
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(c) The- "Sudetondout solve vrtoi" (oDP), 

The Czechoslovak election system i.3 based on Party representation. 
HEULEEN, therefore, changed the German Heme Front into the "Sudeten- 
dcutsche I-'artci" ( Sudeten Gomans * Party), for the purpose of participation 
in the General Elections of lay 1935 for the National Assembly. 

..canonic distress cr.ing to the trade crisis increased the 
susceptibility of the German population in Czechoslovakia for the 
new German Hcssi.ah and HET T LEIN './on a resounding victory over all other 
German parties. 

Mien the election results \/cre made kno'/n - the Henleinists 
von 44 sc-<ats in the Chamber of Deputies to the National Assembly - 
H3NLEIN sent r. loyalty telegram to EYesident Hasaryk. 

( 9 ) The Policy and Tactics of the "Sudetendeutsche Partci" . 

(a) 1935 - 1336: Still "for Democracy” . 

rO-irLSIIi continued to present himself as a friend of democracy 
especially in London -..'here he lectured in 1935 at Chatham House in 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. He stated there that 
he refused the totalitarian principle and that he was in favour of 
"an honest democracy", "d’e vrant a democracy such as is recommended 
by Hasaryk" , he emphasized. He denied "Nazism" or "Hitlerism" to 
be a doctrine "suitable for exportation", he rejected anti-Semitism. 

( b ) 1 937: For ccrr.pl etc .mtor. ~ uy o f SuM-tc n Gor m ans but still within 
the fr- j-i'... >rlc of tH. Cr.cc/. a-i uv .1: Republic. 

In 1937 HHNLUIN struck a some. /hat shriller note than before 
demanding, without defining "ocmpletc Sudeten autonomy". The "Sudeten- 
deutsche Partci" laid draft proposals before Parliament, amounting to 
little short of creating a state v.ithin a state. The whole document , 
though moderately v/ordod, •/as already based on totalitarian 1 rinciples. 

(c) 193,8 : F r Nazira and for Incorporation of the Sudeton Areas into 
tin. G. j • r : ■ c . 

After the occupation of Austria (larch 1S38) the Henleinists 
openly jubilate . Nearly all Gorman '‘Activist parties" v/ere no// 
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stnapodod into the Henlotn camp leaving the fight against the "Sudeten- 
deutsehc P.artei" only to the Gotmn Social Democrats and Colonists. ' 

The terrorism of the Honlcinista increased. They intensified their 

campaign gainst "Bolshevism". Open anti-Seui tic propaganda started 
in the Henloin press. 

On April 2Ath, 1938, KKKEIN own© into the open with his 
"Karlsbad irograraie", set forth in his speech mde to the Party Congress 
in Karlovy Vary. In every line of it could be hoard not so much Herr 
HENL2IN himself as his raster's voice. In the Karlsbad Progranno 
ar long others the right of the Sudeten Germans to profess "Goman political 
philosophy” in other wovds, .''atio.ial Socialism, was claimed. 

In :h y 11 38, Visited HITLSR in Berlin and after 

obtaining his lector's instructions ,as back in London at his old 
gar/.c of intriguing against the Czechoslovak: Republic. 

The Local Government elections in Kay 1938 - well prepared by 
the Henleinists by vast propaganda, opened terrorism, unscrupulous 
using of r.ioney , bribery of electors etc., - showed fi 0 - 90 f> of votes 

for IENLSIR. so almost the whole Gonnan population stood behind 
HENLEIN. 

lhe Czooh Government continued to negotiate with H13JUEIN, 
but on September 14th, - two days before HITLER fulminated in his 
Kureiherg. Speech a {ainat "this Bonos" and accused him of "torturin " 
and planning the "extermination" of the Sudeten Germans - he threw 
oif Ills rack, fUi to the v dch leclaiinp on the ■, artless: "7c v.-n.nt 
to go hoi -o to the Reich", and denouncing "the Hussite Bolshevik 
criminals of It ague" , 

K.!:. /ToVIX, interrogated by Colonel l)r. B. Eccr on l ay 30th, 

1949, af i/iesba len, stated that the slogan "Hcii. ins Reich" (Kcjrtc- 
vnrds to the Reich) was backed by 90$* of the Sudeten Gen ana. 

Pew people know before that Kl.TGItt wont on HITIER's pay-roll 
already in 1933. 
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(i) " Sudotcndcutsche Pnrtci" charm- il into a Nasi F o rty. 

After ilunich the "Sudetondeutsche Partei", in the areas ceded 
to Germany, entered as a whole into the Reich’s Nazi Party. In the 
not yet occupied parts of the Republic, the "Sudotendeutsche Partci" 
constituted itself as "Nationalsozialistische duut 3 che Arbeiter-Partei 
in der Tochechoslovakei" (Goman Nazi Party in Czechoslovakia). 

After the total occupation (March 15th, 1939) of Bohemia and 

f 

Moravia this party too became part of the Reich Nazi Party. (About 
their activity after Munich see Section 7.) 

* 

( e) HTML’ 1 ' i) a April . 

In a speech mad'.- on Arch 4th, 1941, in Vienna, published 
in official Nazi papers, HRNTJJIN stated: "In order to protect ourselves 
against Czech interference, we \/ere compelled to lie and to deny our 
allegiance to the National Socialist cause. Y. r e should have preferred 
advocating National Socialism openly. However, it is doubtful whether 

j 

in doing so, wo would have been able to perform the task of destroying 
Czechoslovakia." 

(6) System and Methods of Nazi Pre -Mar Infiltration. 

(a) Sced3 of Discord. 

The Nasi Party’s study and research groups had long been 
instructed not only to establish close co-operation with the German 
minority in the Czechoslovak Republic, but also to win over adherents 
frem the Slovak autonomist opposition. Long before the Austrian 
Anschluss in ’larch 1938, Nazi circles were not only in close 
contact with Slovak traitors living in exile (most of \/hcm were 
directly employed by the Hungarian irredentists), but also tried 
to establish contacts in the organisational machinery of Hlinka s 
Slovak Peoples Party (the Slovak Catholic People s Forty of the 
late Monsignor Andrew HLINKA). \7hcn the traitor Bela TUXA (later 
to become Prime Minister of "independent" Slovakia) was tried for 
espionage and treason in 1929, the cvidenc. established the. Nazi 
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connections v.lth him. 

The- Nazi Party had paid agents among the higher staff of 
the Hlinka Party. Their task ics to render impossible any understanding 
between the Slovak autonomists and the 3lovnk parties in the Govern- 
ment at Prague. 

K.H. FRANK, interrogated by Col. Dr. B, Ecer on Nay 30th, 1914-5, 
at Wiesbaden, confiitnod the close co-operation between the "Sudetcndcutsche 
Partoi" (Sudeten German Party, headed by Konrad HENLEIN; details sec 
Sections 4 and 5 ) v/ith the Slovakian Peopled Forty. 

(b) Espi onn.ee . 

Military espionage was conducted by members of the German 
minority on behalf of Germany. The Republic had to amend in 1936 the 
"Act for Protection of the Republic" of 1923 to cope with the wido- 
spread treason activity of the Hcnlcinists and of the Reich Germans 
from beyond the frontier. 

Plans cf Hcnlcinists discovered by the police showed that 
the Henlein Nazis had, in every district, compiled lists of all German 
democrats, socialists and communists as well as of Czechs of all parties, 
and were planning to round up .and arrest them on the anticipated 
arrival of the Reichswehr. 

(c) Murder, terrorism, ant i - semi t ism. 

The Nazis from the Reich sent directly to Czechoslovakia their 
terrorists and murderers; thus the anti-Nazis, Professor Theodor Lessing 
and Ing. Formis who escaped after 1933 from Germany and were given 
refuge in Czechoslovakia, were murdered in Czechoslovakia by Nazi agents, 
Lessing in 1933 and Formis in 1935. The Nazis from the Reich sent 
their Gestapo into the border districts to drag Czechoslovak citizens 
across the border to Germany. They also sent money and arms to the 
Hcnlcinists who time and again provoked incidents in order Just to 
keep permanent unrest. They attacked gendarmes, customs officers and 
other State officials who time and again suffered casualties. The 

Hcnlcinists terrorised the non-Hcnlcin population and in several cases 

* 







curdc^od* political foes* 


Anti-semitic propaganda was carried through in the Henlein 
press and boycott set in against J cxri sh lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, 
shops etc. 

(d) Propaganda. 

Disruptive propaganda came from Germany especially through the 
German broadcasts. Dr. GODBBHLS launched "Thc-Nost-of-3olshevism" 
campaign against Czechoslovakia and the lie of "Russinn-troops-and-air- 
plnnes-in-Frague" etc. The Nazis from the Reich directed the whisper- 
ing propaganda of the Henlcinists thus maintaining a permanent state of 
high tension in the ■war of nerves. 

The Henlcinists spread more or loss openly the Nazi ideology 
among the German population through their press and publications and 

I 

snuggled illegal Nazi literature into the border regions from Germany, 

(e) Headquarters in German 


The Nazis entertained in Stuttgart the Ausland-Organisntion 
dor N3DAP" for German propaganda in other countries in co-operation with 
the German population of those countries. This organisation was headed 
by Gauleiter BOHLE, who had the task of administering the 'Gnu Ausland" 
(district: foreign countries). A comprehensive system with scientific 
methods of penetration was worked out. In Czechoslovakia the tool 
of German infiltration through Fifth Columns was the "Sudetcndoutschc 
Partoi" (see Sections if and 5)* 

( f ) Nazificatio n of German I nsti tut ions in the Cz echos lov ak Republic. 

The Henlcinists penetrated systematically step by step into 
the whole life of the German population of Czechoslovakia. 

All institutions underwent gradually "Gloichsohaltung" i.e. 
the prevailing domination of all Associations, social and cultural 
centres etc., by the Henlcinists. Sport societies, football, light 
.athletics, rowing clubs etc., were 'bonquered" just as associations of 
ex- service men, choral societies or associations for diet reform. 

Nearly all thc.ativ.-s in Gorman parts of Czechoslovakia were 
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"conquered" by the Nazis, and all German orchestras as well. 

It coos without saying that the Henlcinists were greatly 
interested in penetrating into as many econcnic institutions as 
possible and to bring over to their side the directors of banks, 
the owners or directors of factories, commercial firms etc. In 
cases of Jewish owners or directors they tried to secure the co-operation 
of possibly the whole clerical ami technical staff of the respective 
institutions. 

(g) ers t'r~F Berlin. 

The Henlcinists entertained permanent contact with their 
German masters. 

Attendance of Sudeten Germans at Reich German celebrations, 
Saengerfcstc (Choral Festivals), Gymnastic Shows and Assemblies, 
the Leipzig Fair etc., wore often the pretext for organised meetings 
to instruct the native Fifth Columnists and to inspire their activity. 

\7henever HITLER, in his Nor of Nerves against Czechoslovakia, 
needed incidents, the Henlcinists supplied them promptly. 

As one instance of many we quote Sir Nevile HENDERSON v/ho 
reports in his book "Failure of a lission", London, April 19A0, the 
meeting of CHAFBERLAIN and HITLER in Berchtesgaden on September 15th, 

1938: 

"....there was a constant influx of German Press telegrams 
about incidents in the Sudeten lands. One, I remember, 
reported that forty Germans had been killed in a clash some- 
where with Czuch gendarmes. A British observer, of whom there 
•were already a number in Czechoslovakia, and who was immediately 
sent to verify the facts of the case, subsequently ascertained 
that there had, in fact, been one death," 

Henderson adds that it was a typical example of the method 
of exaggeration and actual falsification of news. 


(7) Intensified activity of the Honlein Nazis 
after iunich. 

After Vunich HaNLUIN *s deputy KUNDT became the leader of 
the Goman ran rity still loft inside the mutilated Republic and 
created unscrupulously as many artificial "focal points of Gorman 
culture" as possible. Germans from the districts handed over to 
Germany were ordered from Berlin to continue their studies at the 

t 

German University in Prague, and to make it a centre of aggressive 
Nazism. The post-’unich government had to allow the German minority 
in Prague and other Czech ports of the country "to develop freely in 
conformity with the Nazi theories and not to prohibit its political 
activity" . 

It goes without saying that that "political activity" pursued 
only the aim. to undermine and to weaken the Czechs * resistance against 
the c vr.onds from Germany. 

The Henlcinista co-operated vrLth ■'■he Gestapo from. the Reich 
infiltrating into the Republic. 

Tne press v/aa, via facti, subjected to censorship exercised 
by Germans. 

German civil servants who, before ttinich, had become members 
'Of the SDP, attained dominating influence in their positions and 
assisted the Nazi infiltration into Czechoslovak public and private 
institutions. 

(8) Conclusion. 

The separation of " Sudotengebiet" was the death blow for the 
economic independence of Czechoslovakia. The frontiers imposed on 
her by the Agreement of lanioh and Vienna cut her railway lines vat 
many places, thu 3 making impossible any strategic defence of the 
mutilated country, which soon fell a vic'.im to the Goir.an aggression* 

yrvTJT.vjN Vifth Columns in CzechosloVvakia .as described above, 


i t 
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had their big part in assisting HITL3R to achieve his air’. 


.vs BEMUSIN' put it (see Section 5, (e) ): "7c should have 

preferred advocating National Socialise openly. However, it is 
doubtful whether in doing so wo y/culd have been able to perform 
the task of destroying Czechoslovakia." 
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CZECHOSLOVAK REPORT - PART II 

i* ad para. 2, page 3 of the letter of Justice Jackson to 
Lord Wright of Jul} 5th, 151-5) 


S u LI ll ARY. 


(l) Deception applied by the Germans as normal 
diplomatic method. 

(j) C-er.::.a,y 1 obligati ns towards Czechoslovakia 

aiii t i i ' r vi o 1 at i or. . 



London, September 10th, 1545 


Col. Dr. B. F.C.ER, 

! 'ini st •: r Pi onipotentiary, 

Czechoslovak iu-rr- tentative on the 
United Nations War Crimes Coiruisaion. 

C2SCH0 S L 0 V A K REPORT - PART II. 

(ad para. J, page 3 of the letter of Justice 
Jackson to Lord .'right if 5th July, 1945) 

1. Deception applied by the Germans as normal 
diplomatic method. 

The leaders of Nazi Germany were determined to achieve their aim 
i.e. enslavement of foreign countries, domination of Europe and through- 
it the domination of the world by all means from diplomatic swindle and 
blackmail to the armed invasion. Thus the Nazi leaders gave solemn 
assurances of their peaceful and friendly intentions in general, and towards 
countries they intended to invade in particular, with the purpose to violate 
every international obligation, HITLER stated: "I am willing to sign 
anything. Why should one not please others and facilitate matters for 
oneself by signing pacts, if the others believe that something is thereby 
accomplished ? I shall make any treaty I require. It will never prevent 
me fran doing, at any time, v, at I regard as necessary for Germany s 
interest." (Rauschning: "hitler Speaks", page 14.) 

RIBBENTROP when interrogated by Col. Dr. B. H&R, Czechoslovak 
Representative on the- United Nations War Crimes Commission and Chief of 
the Czechoslovak War Crimes Investigating Mission attached to ' 'a r Crimea 
Branch, U3FET, on July 22, 1945 in Mcndorff, stressed peaceful intentions 
of HITLER in the s pi ere of foreign policy, but pressed by precise 
questions he admitted: "I add that the Fuehrer when he come to the conviction 
that Germany was threatened by a vital danger, in such cases prevented 
this danger oven vhem thereby th. neutrality ./as violated. (The int rrogating 
officer asked RIBPENTROP about the invasion of Holland, Belgium, Denmark 
and so on. ) 

The "vital danger for Germany" was always invented and pretended 
when HITLER intended to invade n country. Thus HITLER acknov/lodgcd 
various international obligations signed by Germany before 1933, ho 
himself signed hew obligations and treaties and violated all of them 
without any hesitation. The aolo.-n declarations that Germany has 
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peaceful intentions and •/ill ros/v at her international obligations were 
not ing but frauds to deceive the /arid ana to prepare the ,/ay for the 
aggression. Numerous luotations can be given in order to prove that the 
leaders of Nazi Germany ay st umnt ioally pursued this policy of fraud. 

?.L, JGEULLANN in his book "Hitler and the Nasi Dictatorships", page 8, 

c 

rightly stated: "In the Reich deception is an applied science as a fine 
art . " 

2. Germany’s obligations towards Czechoslovakia 
and their violation. 

— — 

(a) TVic- i,- re texts : Czechs: lovnkia •..•as strategically and politically 
a great obstacle for the Germans on their '.ay to the domination of Europe 
and the - -rid. BISTiRCH’s voll-kno m statement: " .Tio dominates Bohemia 
dominates Europe", ns the maxim of HITLH s action against Czechoslovakia. 
The question cf the so-called Suduton Gormans ./as nothing but a pretext, 
hhen HITL.TR decided to dominate Europe, he decided .at the same time that 

i 

he must conquer Czoohoslov.a da. ‘..'ithout the conquest of Czechoslovakia 
the conquest of Europe /ould be impossible. He used for this purpose t',/o 
pretexts: 

a. a.) The so-oallod question of Suae ten German:. 

b. b.) The- lit, that Czechoslovak! i is "Auftr.arschgebiet" (territory for the 

a my to start military actions) .‘or the Soviet Union. 

The former F .eld-i./.rshc.l Ji ,1';' I admitted this indirectly in his 
statement when interrogated by Col. V. B. 1 oi \ugust 4, lSUo in 
Mondorff . He stated that Czechoslovakia /a.- considered as " .ufmarsch- 
gebiet" for the Soviet Union v.itr operatively dangerous oonsequoncos. 

But it ’./ould bo dangerous for HITL,R to admit the final aii , i.c. the 
conquest of Czechoslovakia at - time ./hen he /ns not yet prepared for 
aggressive war, thus he employe:', the method of peaceful icc urations and 

v 

assurances towards Czechoslovakia. 

(b) Larch IH/ifi. The first st op toward the conqu-- it of Czechoslovakia 
•./as the occupation of Aur.tr . 

occupation of Austria, aa tho first stop towards the conquest of ozccho- 
alovakia, the Nazi leaders > vo so Km an aura near to the Czochonlov k 
Government that they will r- . K nt tho iuw.p ndonc and to ritorial 
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integrity of Czechoslovakia. Neville HDND.;R30N, former Ambassador of 
in Berlin/ 

Great Britain, states on page 128 ox' his book " failure of a JuLssion" : 

"Yet at the moment of the march into Austria the Goman Government had 
boon profuse in its fair premises to the Czechs, any move on the part 
of the latter might gravely have compromised the success of the Austrian 
coup." The fairness cf cZiND .RSOIf/s statement ;na confilT ed by KF-IT3L 
when interrogated on august U, IN.y; by Col. Dr, 3. ifiil?.. The interrogating 
officer asked KSITLn: "..'as the danger of Czechoslovak mobilisation 
discussed about the time of the marc of the Gorman troops into Austria ?" 
K3ITKL ans.cred: "I drew the attention of the Fuehrer to the fact that 
when Czechoslovakia would mobilise, r e wore not pr pared against it and 
we could not occupy Austria," 

In order to prevent any Czechoslovak mobilisation the Czech Govern- 
ment /as given assurances of peaceful intentions of Germany to yards 
Czechoslovakia. I quote again HANXA9QN - p.120: : The Czech IBLnister vtaa 
accordingly given positive assurances of Germany’s benevolence towards his 
country. GLARING repeated those a.surancos to :ac and 1 was authorised 
to convey them to His Nijosty s Government." The a? urancos './ere given 
to the Czech Minister in Berlin by iKUPATH and CORKING, by the la tter on 
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behalf of HITLAR. NRURATK especially told the Czech ’Sinister that Cermany 
will respect the Czechoslovak-German arbitration Treaty concluded .at 
Locarno on October 1 , 19 A3 . article i o 0 this Treaty reads as follov/ 3 : 

"All conflicts of any nature whatsoever between Czechoslovakia and Germany 
in which the parties would disagree about a legal claim and which could 
not be settled in a friendly manner by usual diplomatic procedux-e .ill 
be presented for finding either to the Court of Arbitration or to the 
Pen: -nent C .irt of International «Ju i ice , regulated as below. It is 
understood that conflicts aa described above include especially those 
to v.hich v 13 of the Covenant of the League of Nation:- refers. 

Those regulation: do not concern conflicts arising out of facts 
previous to t : A :: treaty and belonging tc the past. 

Conflicts for whose solution a special procedure is prescribed 
by ether agreement r. valla between the- high contracting powers will be 
settled in ordanc with the regulations of these agreements." 

Article 17 of this Treaty reads as follows: "All mat ter 3 in which 


the Czechoslovak Government and the Gorman Government would disagree and 
which they could not settle in a friendly manner by usual diplomatic prooeduro 
and whose settlement could not be achieved by findings as prescribed in 
Article 1 of this Treaty and for which a special kind of soluti m is not 
prescribed already by other agreements valid between the parties will be 
submitted to the Permanent Commission of /Arbitration which vd.ll be entrusted 
to suggest to the parties acceptable solutions and to report in every single 
case." 

(c) -'ey lp>6. Having achieved his aim in .’larch 193“ HITLER decided 
to take .a further step: to prepare an armed aggression against Czechoslo- 
vakia. He admitted this in his speech held in the Reichstag on January 30, 

1939* In this speech he referred to the usual lie that the Goman 
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minority was oppressed in Czechoslovakia and stated: "In view of tMs in- 
tolerable provocation which ms further intensified by a truly infamous 
persecution and terrorism of our fellow countrymen living in those terri- 
tories I am, therefore, resolved to solve once and for all, and thi3 
time radically, this Sudeten German question. On May 28 I ordered: 

a, a.) That preparations should bo made for military action against thi3 

I 

state by October 2. 

b. b.) That the const ruction of our western defuncts should be greatly 

expanded and speeded up." 

Col. Or. B, eCeR interrogated KEITEL on August 4, 19 A3 about this 

I 

point. KEITEL stated: "I consider as possible that appropriate instructions 
were given, although I do not know anything about it because as far as 
I can recollect the appropriate preparatory measures were taken later on 
in the summer, but I think that ITLER u statements were correct." 

So one month after thcf^sol^n pledge to respect the independence and 
territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia and the Czechoslovak-German 
Arbitration Treaty, HITLER already having achieved by deceptive declarations 
his aim (to prevent Czechoslovak mobilisation at the time of the Austrian 
orisia) already decided to go over to military action in violation of his 
pledges of the declaration of his government and in violation a f the 
Czechoslovak-German Arbitration Treaty of October 16, 19 "5 • 

(d) Munich. It is iuite superfluous to state facts concerning 
Munich because they have already bi on published. " r e sum up; 
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a, a.) fielding to Joint Anglo-French pressure the Czechoslovak Govern- 

ment accepted the French and British proposals to cede without 
plebiscite and without the consent of parliament Czechoslovak 
areas v.ith more than 50^/i.tJ rity. 

b. b.) The Czechoslovak Government in their answer expressly stated that 

they accepted the proposals 'assuming that both Governments would 
do everything in order to safeguard the vital interest of the 
Czechoslovak State" and under the condition that a general guarantee 
would be given to the remainder of Czechoslovakia against unprovoked 
aggression. This guarantee was also promised by HITLER and 

f 

MUSSOLINI . 

Minister MASARYK, in his letter dated 25th September 193^> to 
Lord HALIFAX pointed out that Czechoslovakia accepted the British-French 
proposals under extreme duress and "because it followed from the Anglo-Fnsnch 
pressure that these powers would accept the responsibility for the 
reduced Czechoslovak frontiers and would guarantee their support in the 
event of Czechoslovakia being feloniously attacked". MASARYK already 
forsaw what HITLER *s next step would be. 
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Col. Dr. B. E&JR, 

. ini.-.t Plenipotentiary, 

Cssechoslovak Representative on the 
United Nations V/ar Crimes Commission. 

London, September 10th, 1945. 

CZECHOSLOVAK REPORT 
' PART III. 

(ad para. 3, page 3 of the letter of Justice 
Jackson to Lora Wright of 5th July, 1945.) 

The Invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

1. 0 c *• ob or 1 - 10 , 1 - 3 . The- Munich' "Agreement" extorted frar. the 

Western lowers and Czechoslovakia by blackmail, was described by KEITEL, 
when interrogated by Col. Dr. B. ESbR, Czechoslovak Representative on 
the United Nations War Crimes Cananission and Chief of the Czechoslovak 
War Crimes Investigating Mission attached to War Crimes Branch, U3FET, 
on August 4, 1945, at Mondorff, as an agreement, the purpose of which was 
to exclude the Soviet Union from the European affairs and to liquidate 
Czechoslovakia as "Aufmarsohgebiet" for the Soviet Union. It is not 
necessary to prove the illegality and nullity fran the very beginning 
of this so-called "agreement" from the standpoint of international law. 

Por the purpose of this report only two facts should be stressed: 

(a) That the pledge of guarantee was never fulfilled by Germany. 

(b) That even the "agreement" itself was violated by Germany, who 
occupied since October l3t up to October 10th, 19iB, in flagrant 
violation of it, areas v/ith great Czech majorities purely from 

a strategic point of view, and later on (March 15, 1939) the 
whole of Bohemia and Moravia. 

The occupation was carried out apparently on the basis of the Munich 
"agreement", but was also carried out in violation of the same "agreement" . 
An interesting document was handed over to some members of the British 
Parliament on October 31, 193$ • It was a memorandum dated London, Hotel 
Mount Royal, 31st October 1938 and signed by Dr. Bohuslav EfiER, at that 
time Vice Mayor Of Brno. He together with the actual Charge d *Af faires 
of Czechoslovakia in London, Dr. Jaroalav Ci3A$, were sent by the town 

••/ V/e enclose a copy of thi.3 mer/i random. 
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council of Brno to London in order to c*i>1aiu to Hri+ifOi vi/ri bl e 

political circles that the Germans had already violated the Munich "Agree- 
ment" in October 193^ by occupying areas with great Czech majorities in 
contradistinction to the Munich "Agreement" that only area - with a German 
majority of over 50r should be occupied. It is not surprising that it 
was the council of the great town of Brno, capital of Moravia, thus a local 
government, who sent this sms.ll delegation to Great Britain, because the 
central government in Prague was already under the influence of the German 
aggressors. This memorandum was accompanied by a set of maps and statistics 
concerning the Munich "Agreement" and the methods and effects of its 
application. It was proved by the memorandum and the annexed maps and 
diagrams that almost the entire Czech areas were occupied by Germany in 
violation of the Munich "Agreement". It wa 3 proved in the memorandum that 
not only the ethnological principle laid down as a basis of the Munich 
"Agreement" was violated, but also the principle of the economic viability 
of the Czechoslovak Republic which was assumed by the Munich "Agreement". 

The Czechoslovak Republic was occupied on the basis of a strategical 
consideration as territory needed for the future German aggression and thus 
to be conquered entirely, therefore, communications between the various 
regions of the Czechoslovak Republic were rendered useless, and food 
supplies for the towns seriously curtailed, the only purpose of the occupation 
being to make Czechoslovakia ripe for total occupation. The memorandum 
asks for the rectification of the frontiers according to the ethnological 
principle and for economic help premised by the powers in Munich and 
concludes:- "The Czechoslovak Republic, economically secured by financial 
assistance, supported by its natural wealth and its progressive and hard- 
working population, loyally co-operating with all its neighbours but 
preserving its neutrality and independence, will be a valuable factor in 
that task of consolidation and pacification which the Western Powers are 
endeavouring to achieve, and for which 'they claim the Munich "Agreement" 
to b(. the starting-point. If this process is not rendered possible by 
an equitable rectification of the frontiers and adequate economic assistance 
to the Czi-chos] ovak Republic, Munich w ill not irve been the e nd o f dif ficulties , 

but tne oc; •inning of new ones which • n 1 1 j uilmiivrte in a disaster, not limited 
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The purpose of my letter and the material 
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to one part of Europe. The purpose of my letter and the material 
accompanying it is to draw your attention to the importance of the present 
Czechoslovak problem in all its bearings and in relation to the future 
of Europe as a whole." 

Further events have proved how tragically the conclusion of the 
memorandum was justified. 

2. .'arch 13 , l 1 >39. Cn .September :?A, 193^ three days before the 
conc'usion of the so-called Munich "agreement" , : ITLER stated in a speech 
in the Berlin Sport pala st : "And now before us stands the last problem 
that must be solved and will be solved. It is the last territorial claim 
I have to make in Europe. I h ,vc; assured Chamberlain that at the moment 
when Czechoslovakia solves her problems with her o , n minorities peaceably, 

I have no further, interests in the Czechoslovak Etatc and that is guaranteed 

to Chamberlain .." 

/ 

In violation of thi3 solemn pledge and of the unich "Agreement" 

HITLER occupied ori March 15, 1539 Bohemia and oravia. .He conquered a 
territory which was necessary for hii.v in order to prepare further aggressions 
and to complete his preparations for "I or Id r ur II. 

It is unnecessary to ueal with the so-called "agreement" concluded 
between HITLER and the late president of the CzechoslOvuK .Republic, Dr. 

Emil HifchA in Berlin on the night Li/15 Ikrch , 1939. Bef on. this 
so-called "agreement" war. concluded the German troops had already 
penetrated into Czechoslovak territory in the fturnoon of .'.arch 14. 

There is no question about the invalidity of this so-called "agreement" , 

^ I 
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in fact there were no negotiations .•aid no agreement. liACHA and his 
foreign minister Dr. Ci rVALKOVSK? v/oro simply ordered to sign a slip of 
paper already piv- pared by HITLER. '.ic refer to the French folio./ Book 
on this point published in February 1940. Both On at Britain and France 
refused expressly to recognize the occupation of trm remainder of 
Czech >slova .iu. The French Government stated explicitly through 
their Ambassador in Berlin: 

"The government of tnu' Republic con. i i rr in fact that a., 
a result of the action undertaken by the Reich against Czechoslovakia, 
it is confronted with a flagrant violation of the letter and spirit of 
the "agreement" signed in Munich on ’9th September 1-’3 H ." The British 
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Government in a similar communication to the Ocirian Government by the 
British Ambassador, 3ir Neville HENDERSON, obsetved that they "cannot 
but regard the event r of the last few days as a complete repudiation of 
the Munich "agreement" and a denial of the spirit in which the negotiations 
of that "Agreement" bound themselves to co-operatc for a peaceful settlement". 

3. The fate of the Czech people as prepared by the Germans. 

The immediate purpose of the occupation was obvious: to conquer 

Hitler 

a territory which was necessary for / in order to prepare further 
aggressions and to complete his preparations for World War II. KEITEL 
admitted it in his already quoted statement. The final purpose v/as the 
enslavement of the Czechosl ovale people. HITLE -t stated in Simmer 1932, 
at a meeting of Nazi high functionaries in the presence of DARR-i, 

RAUSCHNING and others: "Bohemia-! Moravian Basin will be colonised with 
German peasants. The Czechs and the Bohemians we shall transplant 
to Siberia or the Volhynian regions. They must go out of Central 
Europe." (Rauachning: "Hitler Speaks", p.u£). This criminal plan 
was admitted by Karl Herrmann FRANK, the Secretary of State to the 
Reichsprotektor in Prague since liarch 17, 1939, and Minister of State 
in Ifcague since 19V3, known to the world as the "butcher of Lidice". 
Interrogated by Col. Dr. B. BfillR about this point on ?hy 29,19M5, at 
Wiesbaden, FRANK stated: "The plan of the evacuation of the Czech 
people to the East as mentioned above and discussed in party circles 
coincides roughly with the quoted passage." (i.e. passage frem HITLERs 
declaration quoted above.) 

"I do not know of course that this utterance originates fran 
HITLER, also I do not know in which party circles thi3 plan v/as dis- 
cussed, but I remember exactly that I had worked out a memorandum in 
reply to these plans and sent it to the* Fuehrer's Headquarters in which 
I strongly objected to ouch plans. I considered this plan as nonsense, 
as in my opinion the vacuum created by this plan would severely disturb 
the life functions of Bohemia and Moravia for various PQftBOnB of ^ 
geo-political transport and industrial nd other nature*, and an i: mediate 
filling; of this vacuum with the new Ck m. an settlors v/as impossible, 
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After the allowed plan or HITLER had been road to rau I recalled exactly 
the aunt .ntr of r.y oppositional opinion expressed in the memorandum 
J'.y memorandum was written either in late 1 yi or early 191.0 and sent to 
the Euohivr a Headquarters." 

'.1 o.i. ” -..Iwn interrogated b; Col. Dr. 3. KfiSfJ on July 22, 1943 
in ondorff war. asked, > .. on - other things, about two points: 

(a) ..b ut a talk between him and Neville }l3NffiRS0N on 21st may, 1938. 

stated about this talk on page 13 H D f p.io book - "Failure 
of a .'[i scion" ; "He (i.e. dlBBr.NTNQP) thereupon turned in vTrath to 
the- accidental murder of two Gennans near Egor, and used, as regards 
the Czechs, the i rest reprehensible bloodthirsty language. They would, 
he assured ne, be- exterminated, women and children and all. '.•'hen I 
observed that while the death of two Gomans -.yes greatly to be 
deplored, it v;as better tiiat t.’.o should die rather than hundreds 
of thousands ii* \.ar, hi a only reply -./as that every German v. r as ready 
to die f3r his country." 

KlbBEOTaJ ! ; ', interrogated about t' is point admitted that the incident 
of the two Germans ..ns disoussod, and continued: "If it -.ns stated that I 
have threatened that the whole Csm ch people, r..on, rjt ;on and children -would 
be exterminated, it is completely untrue. I call it an infamous lie." 

Thus RIBBENTROP called Neville .BEKHiRSQN an inf -a us liar. HENDERSON 

/ 

adirlttcd the failure cf hi:, efforts to reconcile Germany with the './ostern 
Powers . His policy was a wrong one, disastrous for th- peace of Europe 
and the world, but there is n. doubt that I! ND 31 SON was an honest man. He 
cannot be called before the court as vdtnosa but hie book is valuable 
evidence beyond any doubt. 

(b) Then Col. Dr. B. E&SR expressly aalttM RtJB ' {D3 : "Is it your opinion 

that 4 ho uccu a" 1 n Or. :ho:.l av.kia on . arch I, 1939, '..ns a violation 
of the Munich Agreement ?" 

RlB.airDvOP an. . .jI- a "In fon - vl respect it vna in contradistinction 
to the declaration .of* llTLER riven by him to CiLutbwklAMN but in fact the 
Fuehrer rav ir. tie occupation "I..ebennnot^/x.neigk..it Dout. aoh lands" (a vital 
necussity for Gomany ." 

FUBiiSNT <0P adieu: "After thu oonolusien of the Munich Agreement 
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HITLER told ne by telephone that CHAi BKRLAIN had sent hir: the next day 
a paper containing, as far as I rei.ier.iber, two points: 

(a) The conf imation of the Gcman-English Naval Agrecnent, 

(b; The declaration that Germany will have no further territorial 
claims in Europe. 

iidolf HITLER signed it. 

.'if ter the occupation of Czechoslovakia I wa3 worried about the reaction 
in England and I tola the Fuehrer that it seens to ne that the occupation is 
in cuntra-di.itinction with the above-mentioned pledge given to CHAJ BERL^IN . 
The Fuehrer explained to me in detail v#hy he was obliged to take this step." 

t 

V.'e add in conclusion a passage fror. Neville HEHLER30N 's above-mentioned 
book. He is in this respect a witness. He worked for the appeasement of 
Germany, he had j any friends among the Goman Nazis, he was without any 
prejudice against the Nazis and yet he cane, as far as the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia -.ns concerned, to the following conclusions: (page 209-210) 

"By the occupation of Prague, HITLER put h in self once for all morally and 
unquestionably in the wrong, and destroyed the entire arguable validity cf 
the German case as regards the Treaty of Versailles. After Prague, Nazism 
ceased to be national and racial, and became purely dynamic and felonious. 

By his callous destruction of the hard and ncv/ly won liberty of a free 
and indepen' nt people, HITLER deliberately vi dated the Munich Agreement, 
which he had signed net quite six months before, and his undertaking to 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, once the Sudetenlands had been incorporated in the Reich, 
to respect the independence and integrity of the Czech people. Thereafter 
HITLER’S word could never marc be trusted, nor could the most pacifically 
minded disregard the rape .of Prague, It ’./as -a repetition in another form 
of Belgium 1914, and it is no exaggeration to say that in 19.59 also the war 
has been caused by the deliberate tearing up by Germany of a scrap of paper. 

Up till that March, as I wrote in my final report, the German ship of State 

. i t 

had flown the German national flag* On those Ides of March its captain 
defiantly hoisted the «kull and crossbone s Of the pirate, and appeared under 
his true colours as an unprincipled menace to European peace and liborty." 

And on ; igu 214: "The annexation of Bohc: ia and Moravia constitutes 
a wrong which will always be calling for redress , and though it may have 

i 
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afforded MITU.R and M2 KfT'-cO? a facile triumph, it would be sad not to 

believe that in the end it will prove a costly err r :lis i a jo sty 3 

Government './ill doubtless consider v/hat attitude to adopt towards a Govern- 
ment which has shown itself incapable of observing an agreement not six 
months old." 

Finally on. page 295* "he may still be a genius* but by his cynical 
destruction of Czech independence, and by his unprovoked attack on the 
Poles, ho has branded himself in the eyes of the. world as that most dangcrcu 
of all menaces to humanity, a criminal one." 


I 





(Enclosure to Part III. of the Czechoslovak Report of September !U, L9M5. 


COPY. 


2U6 MOUNT ROYAL, 

Marble Arch, 17,1. 

3 let October, 1938. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to send you herewith a snail set of maps and statistics 
concerning the Munich Agreement of September 29th and the method 

and effects of its application. You will notice that the English 
wording of the explanation on the first sheet is not quite accurate, 
but this defect was caused by lack of time for proper revision, and 
does not in any way invalidate the material itself, which wa 3 prepared 
by the Statistical Department of the Brno Municipal Council in accordance 
with the principles of strict scientific accuracy. Most of the material 
is concerned \/ith the province of Moravia-Silcsia because the territorial 
changes produced there as a result of the German occupation indicate 
in a very striking manner the discrepancy between the occupation and 
its results on one hand, and the Munich Agreement on the other, and 
therefore show with particular clearness the necessity for Measures of 
revision and economic adjustment. f 

Here I should like to take the opportunity of making a for/ comments 
on this material. 

(1) The aim of the material is to show that the Munich Agreement 
V 7 as infringed by the decision of the International Commission in Berlin 
and by the occupation resulting from this decision, and that it is 
therefore the duty of the Parties to the Agreement to rectify thi3 in- 
justice and to secure validity for the Agreement, for the fulfilment of 
which the Powers by their signature accepted responsibility, not only 
of a political and a moral, but preeminently of a juridical character. 

(2) The Munich Agreement first and foremost guaranteed ethno- 
graphical frontiers to the Czechoslovak Republic by the stipulation 
that only preponderantly German territory was to be ceded to Germany. 


<2 
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In jncny places, however, the 1 i nt of dwarontion a. na; drawn ignores 
thin stipulation. leu \ ill from. the maps and diagrams that the 
occupation extended also to toi-ritory prodaoinantly or almost entirely 
Czech. ’hu-3, the f .11 owing prodominnrt ly or Mr.ost entirely Czech areas 


in the province of lioravia-Cilcsia ..-ere occupied by Germany. 
As trie! ( Table 1 and Diagram 3): 


Hlucin 

9.5*1 *70 Czechs 

if, 67% 

Germans 

lodonin 

b 8 . 00 % " 

8 . 76 ; ■ 

ft 

rii lovec 

73.603'' “ 

. 

ir 

Opava 

55.85% " 

45.23% 


Parts of rifitric' 1 : 

(Table 1 and Diagram 5): 



Zabreh 

>9 *06% Czechs 

40.01',; 

Germans 

Hor. Krumiov 

53. 3% " 

• 

II 

No vy Ji.'nn 

51.67% ” 

47.78% 

II 

Coimumoa (Table 2 

. : id Tdngr 4 ) : 



Hodslavicu 

99.9Q.O Czechs 

0 . 05 % 

ikirmana 

Straj&bork 

18.(52% " 

1 . 50 ,, 

m 

lolicka (Bohemia) 

96 . 84 % " 

2.45% 

11 

Pribor 

95.143- " 

4.42% 

11 

Klimkovice 

92.00% " 

7.18%. 

m 

Kor.Knunlov 

89.46% " 

10.25% 

n 

Klucin 

89.18: > " 

10.4-5% 

11 

Koprivnice 

06.39% ” 

13. 34, 

n 

Brcclav 

83.41% 

11.76% 

n 

Zabreh 

68.77% " 

30.96% 

(i 

Znojmo 

64.29% " 

33.25% 

11 






Although the Mini oh Agreer^mt and the Berlin decisions an to 
occupation concern only Germany directly, and left the territorial 
adjustments between Poland and Hungary on one side and the Czechoslo- 
vak Ho pub Ho on the other to form the subject of direct negotiations 
between the Governments concerned, the maps of the territory and 
conuinnc-s occur it-'d by Poland like, rise show r. marked discrupr-.noy as 
regards the letter and spirit of the Hunich Agreement. 

Thus, the following pre a.inr.ntly or almost entirely Czech areas 
v/ere occupied by Poland: 

District.:’ (Table 1 ’.net Diagram }) : 


Fryntdt 


■ i . I’V • Czechs 


Coirmun (Table and Piagra, . 4 - ) : 


Pet .'-/aid 
Orlova 

NovH r Bohumin 
Cesky Tosir. 


95» f, 8% Czechs 

bi.05;' " 

. 

45 . 35 % " 


: : 3. r >7% Poles 


1 .24% Poles 

13 . 33 % " 

-7 . »l 


15.04, 
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v3 It would be wrong to take as a basis of the occupation the 
results Of tin l" 10 census, partly because the nationality conditions 
have changed in the course >f 98 yearn as a result of the national 
movement of’ population, partly also because the 19 10 census did not 
establish nationality (as aid the census carried out in Czechoslovakia 
in 1920 and 1930), but recorded only the "Umgangsspraehe" i.c, the 
language commonly used by each individual. 

As a r- suit of thin criterion the figures relating to the Germans 
included also the Jews, of whom there vrs a considerable percentage 
especially in the towns, and nearly all of whom registered German as 
their language in common use. The German Government, however, lias excluded 
the Jews from the German racial community, and the German character of 
the occupied areas cannot therefore bo gauged by including the Jewish 
population .among the Germans. As a result of this criterion, too, the 
figure rain tin to Germans included a very large number of Czechs who 

'•/ore there Port: compelled to use the German language in their dealings with 

»* 

them. 

For those reason.-’ therefore the only reliable basis for the purpose 

at issue is the census according to nationality which was carried out 

1 

in 1921 and 1930. 

It may hero bo pointed out , however, that the German occupation 

included a number of districts and communes which wore preponderantly 

Czech even according to the 1910 figures. Thus for example (Table 3): 

Hodonin 87.09/'* Czechs 12. 8^1 Germans 

Bilovec 67.2tV " 31*^0% " 

Hluoin 80.bl35 " 14*27/5 

The new frontiers thus infringe the Umich Agreement in an ethno- 
graphical respect, ami actually go beyond the demands of the Godosberg 
!!e:: orandun -which dr. Chamberlain declared to be unacceptable. A com- 
parison cl* the Godenberg line of demarcation with the present one 
established at Berlin shows that, the "unacceptable" Godosberg iemorandun 
did not include, for example, Horavakv Krumlov and Koprivnicc in the 
area for Gen:. on occupation. 

(4) Hence, for ethnographical reasons alone a rectification of 
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the frontiers 'vhieh, I assure, v.cre provisionally established, is fully 
justified by the terms of the Munich Agreement, the signatories of 
■ /hi oh arc juridically entitled to carry xit this rectifier. ti n and, ntore- 
ver, are in a position to do so. 

(5) The new frontiers, however, do not infringe Merely the 
ethnographical principle is expressly Mentioned in the Munich 

Agreement, out they nin counter also to the principle of the econcraic 
viability of tin O2 choslovak He pub lie which is assumed and respected 
by the Munich Agreement. It sh.nld here be pointed out that the Repre- 
sentatives of the Ore at Tov.-er. , especially of Great Britain and Trance, 
who put their sigrc-turez to the Agi c entrrt, made states >er.t3 emphasizing 
the fact that the Agreement not only settled the minority question, but 
also protected the Czechoslovak Republic which, vitr.in its new frontiers 
guaranteed by Great Britain and France, w aid not be tr abled by the 

disturbing effects of the Minority problem, but you Id be able to exist 

/ 

and develop under more favourable conditions than before. 

In spite of t: is assurance, the economic viability of thu Czecho- 
slovak Republic has been seriously impaired# The reason for this is 
that the preponderantly Cz. ch regions and ca:. unes './ere occupied only for 
motives of military and economic at. rat or, in sexae cases, actually 

t 

to soive the economic interests of an inalvi-uial. 

Thus, for example , the occupation .no extended to Brcolav because 
it is a railway Junction, to Hodolavice, because it in an ir.a art ant rail- 
way station, to dtramberk becau. e it contains . largo cement works, to 
Koprivnice because it contains a large railvvay-cnrriago works and '.Iso 
one of the largest r.otor-cur factories, to Polickn, because it contains 
a munition factory, and to ’oruvskv Krunlrv, bocaunc it c retains the 
estates owned by Count. Xinsk;', a person with stron;- Nazi sympathies. 

(M In an cconcr ic respuct the result is (see map Uo.l) that the 
ocom.iunicntions between the various re /ions of the Czechoslovak Republic 
have been re-nc. r d useless. A further result is that the food supplies 
for the- towns have been seriously curtailed. For oxvusii le, Brno, which 
has 500,000 inhabitants, 1 !>>:-' of its supplier of rattle and neat, 

I+jO'/j of its supplies of milk ( AO, 000 litres daily) .and SO - 70*, i of the 
supplies of other foodstuffs. It ’.ill ake a long tii. e bo for • thus 

end. to pt .III. 
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shortage a can be , ado good. 


There arc two econoi ic eff'ccta cf the new frontiers which arc 
' so outrageous as to call for special mention: The Gomans have 
occupied the electrical power station of the Municipality of Prague 
at Ervdnice, and the reservoir at Bfcsova which supplies Brno with its 
v/a ter. The uni oh Agreement took into account the possibility of such 
effects as these which inflict serious damage upon the economic life 
of the State, and allowed for deviations from the ethnographical frontier 
whe re such a course was urgent from an con nic point of view. Accordingly, 

■HjQ 

for econa.ic reasons also the demand for frontier rectifies tiun is 
entirely Justified by the Munich Agre ament , partly because this ecanonic 
reason is, in the great majority of cases, identical with the ethnographical 
reason and partly d o because even where the t vo reasons are not identical, 
(as in the cam. of the Prague electrical power-station and the Brno re- 
servoir) the Munich Acre ra nt expressly per: its such rectification. 

The co ones. in .elf- sufficiency of the- Csaohoalovnk Republic is not, 
however, merely a question of frontier rectification but is also, and per- 
haps mainly, a question of financial as 1st once in the for), of a loan. 

As y >u are avm.ro , the Czechoslovak Government has already applied to 
the Government of Great Britain for assistance of this kind and has met 
with a ready response which shows a thorough understanding of the needs 
of the situation. In this connection let me assure you that the Czecho- 
slovak nation ic accustomed to disciplined labour, and in the face of 
its present hardships will not he sit ate to work to nn even greater ex- 
tent than hitherto for the pur one of maintaining th< economic existence 
of its country. It will continue and will, ind od, < von increase its 
output in apriculrur an .1 industry, it .ill con tiaict com uni cations 
raid factories, it v/ill cr< ate tic./ economic rvs Hircc-s. Far this pur- 
pose it fines rmt need any aims, f r it has ivv.-r received any throughout 
itc cxiut-. ice. '.aat ever it has borrowed, il l a. always duly paid back. 

It vil repay with interest also the loan ..filch Great Britain is about 
to grant it. The beru it;; from this loan wall not be limited to Csucho- 
slova bui will be sharud by the hole of Sur -pc, and these benefits 
’./ill be both of an economic and a political character. The neutrality 
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of the Czechoslovak Republic will bo ensured by its econo: ,ic strength, 
and it will thus be : aintain„d as a very valuable element of consolidation 
in the unstable are of Central and 3outh Eastern Europe. 


The Czechoslovak Republic, economically secured by financial 
assistance, supported by its natural wealth ana its progressive nnd 
hard-working population, loyally co-operating with all its neighbours 
but preserving its neutrality and independenc- , \/ill be a valuable factor 
in that task of consolidation and pacification which the lest cm Powers 
are endeavouring to achieve, and for which they claim the Punich Agreement 
to be the starting point. If this process is not rendered possible by 
an equitable rectification of the frontiers and adequate cconcrAc assistance 
to the Czechoslovak Republic, Punich ..all not have been the end of 
difficulties, but the beginning of no . ones which will culminate in a 
disaster, not limited to one .art of Europe. 

The pury use of ny letter and the material .accompanying it is to 

I 

draw your attention to the i: ortunce- of the present Czechoslovak problem 
in all its bearings and ir. relation to the future of Europe as a whole. 





Ill , Dc struct! c n of Cz c chEconcroic Life , 

» ■ ■ ■ I — — *' ■ II ■ ■ ■ ■— | - — — ^ I ■! « 

1, Immediate Robbary* 

2 , Economic Gemanication. 

A. Rural Expropriation. 

B. Expropriation of Banks and Holdings. 

C. Ecstruction of the National Industry. 

a. Ccrrpulcory Organisation. 

b. Armament factories, 
o. Gee-ring Concern. 

d. Light Industry. 

e. Forced Labour (see Section i+) . 

r 

3, Financial Plunder. 

aa. Assault n the Currency, 

bfc. Clearing "Apr current" . 

cc. Credit Exploitation, 
dd. Taxes, 
ec. Customs Union, 

4» Forced Labour, 

a. 1?39 - 1%1. 

U 1SA2. 

c. Arbitrary of FRANK aird BEETSCH. 

d. 1%2 m 

e. Conclusion. 

3* Other Spoliation . 

IV . Var on Jc va. 

1. The Constitutional Lav.-. 

2. After Punier.. 

3* iifter the Invasion of : arch lath, i?59. 

A* Ohetto in Teresin. 

3. Figures, 
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V. Terrorism. 

Folico Terrorism. 

a. The Power of the Felice. 

b . C oncen trati on 0 air. ps . 

Criminal Courts. 

a. The People , s Court (Volksgerichtshof ) 

b. Special Courts (Sondorgerichte ) 

The State of Civil Emergency (Ziviler Ausnahmozu stand) 

a. The State cf Civil Emergency (26.?. 41 - 19.1.42). 

b. The State of Civil Emergency (27.9.42 - 3.7,42). 
(liaico and Leha'rCy) , 

I. T1 ‘ le : . the Opinion of the 


ad the United Kations 





I 

Col. Br. B. E<3 kR, 
i i i.st r Plenipotentiary, 

Cz.choslovak Representative or. the 

United Nations V.’nr Grilles Conriaeion. London, September 29th 19 &. 

CZECHOSLOVAK REPORT - PART IV. 

(ad para, 4, page 3 of the letter uf Justice Jackson 
to Lord V/right of 5th July, 1945) 

I. DESTRUCTION OP CZECH E.GE'CA/iTIC INSTITUTIONS. 

1. abolition of Autonomy, 
a) A fter Virile h. 

The Api’cenont of l!uni-M, an economic and strategic deathblow 
to the Republic, meant politically its submission under the will 
and intentions of Germany, (see Part III). 

Germany forced the Czechoslovak Government to bring Csccho- 
olov .kia *3 foreign and home policy into line ’with the policy of 
Nazi Germany. Step by step the prerogatives of an independent State 
were abolished, and the Republic was in fact governed by directives, 
requests and even commands from Berlin, although there was still in 
Prague an apparently independent Czechoslovak State machinery 
(President, Government, Parliament), 
b) The "lbrotv c^-r utc" . 

The very title of "Protectorate" imposed on Bohemia and 
Pori via was a constitutional offence,’ on one of the oldest and 
politically, economically and culturally matured nations a status 
was imposed '..Rich is normally reserved by European colonial Great 
Powers for backward native- nations in Africa who are 'unable to 
administer themselves independently. 

The "PuehrOtrerlass" (Decree of the Fuehrer and Reich 
Chancellor on the Establishment of the Protectorate "Bohemia and 
Moravia") of ’.arch l6th, l f| 3? > R.G.B1.I, p.4^5 (Annex l) the 
fundamental net of the "Protectorate", proclaimed in its Article 3 
that "the Protectorate of Boll : i> and lloravin ia autonomous" , but 
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it involved in itself the abolition of • real autor.'ir.y by 
author! sine the Reich Protect cr and t!. -• Reich. to interfere vith 

r 

that autonomy. 

Eut even it 3 doubtful nut oner. y v s subsequently openly violated 
by the Germans by enactments and just via fact! as .ell. One of 
those or .etuent 3 is "Ordinance on legislation in the Protectorate 
cf Rohenin and horavi.n" flat* d June 7th, It* 39, R.G.Bl.I. v.,10; . 
According to Section 1, the Reich -re. teeter is -authoris*. 1 to change 
by Eecre; th . nutonamcuu lv..* if th .re is seine joint interest; if 
there is v.r.y i ,;;y:r in del .y th. A-idh Pro toot cr ha a the authority 
to issue previsions of any hind. (The Reich Protector, of course, 
decides hii.:eelf whether there is a danger in delay.) 

-«• hb*.- liticn -f i'ur.:nn Fights .nJ 1 v . ft lee. 
a) ^Ftc- r Am ; oh. 

aa)_J n the nr a;; e . a.d to Gen: .any, 

i 

Even before hunich in the so-called "Sudeten Area", Czechs, 
non-Panlc in Gomans nd Jews had to suffer under the terror of the 
Henlein Nazi (acsu Port I). 

The Agreement cf Munich forced the Republic to code 736,502 
citizens of Czech Language and race to Gerruany. Those people -..-ere 
thus d*; 1 raved; ...eh str :■ , ■ 11 da cc ratio rights .nd liberties 

enjoyed under tho Republic. 

The Jcv/3 in the coded areas v/ore completely outlav/ud, Czech a, 
GeiranJl donocr . i-3 Jid Jews, in so far as they aid not suen*:.jd in 
fl< sing jt’ron tho aodod areas, were exposed to all sorts f hurvili ■ ; , 

rolbory, il l-tr>-nt.M:rtb and even to •>:•;*•■* ••air, n+,i on. 

h.I . "h.v".., in* oirorjnted by C si *nel Dx*. 3. . 75 i d 1 the 30th 
- . 1- . * LOflbad ■ •., <3 that th*: Oaccha in the ceded areas had 

no legal right of - , i.c. i her 

ton.-u -.1th nathevities and L-andurts. They /e r* not 'ran- ml political 
rights. fbgurvrding of life and property v-.a pun:-. rf . 5 

to th- ye Czechs, 5TtiiIflC tinrwor- 1* "I do not <nov.” 


(bb) In th. other area.-; of the Republic. 


The influence of undemocratic elements increased and various 
restrictions and prohibitions cut democratic rights and liberties. 

The prose e.g. v/as, via facti, subjected to German censorship, though 
not yet exercised openly. 

(b) nftor the Invasion of .arch lath, l?3S. 

Protection of family rights and honour, of individual life 
ana personal freedciii, of right 3 of property was abolished. ... terror- 
istic regime of Gestapo wag set up. (Del ails see Section V.) 


( 3 ) Suppression of the free Press. 


(a) After Ruaich, 

( a a ) In the a r e as ceded to Germany . 

In the ceded areas, with a stroke, the total suppression of 
the free press and its complete Nazif ication took place. 

(bb). In the Other .ureas of the Republic . 

The Czech press, although apparently still free, -./as actually 
put under the control of German censorship. 

(b) .d*tcr the Invasion of March 13th, 1? 39 ■ 

On the day of the German occupation Herr 1 von GREGORY, former 
press attache to the German Legation in Prague, became master of 
the Czech press. Ke established a throe-fold censorship of the 
Czech press. In every editorial office a Czech spooking German 
•ns appoint' i "hot. . censor". The censor had to read every word which 
went to the printer - even in advertiser).' nts - and had to endorse 
the orders v/hich flared in a steady stream from. G. CX.ORY *3 office. 
..rtielos ’/ere written in th Protector s press office and signed 
with the name of the editor in chief, or of the political correspondent. 
They were to be printed .ithout alteration. Afiaors who refused to 
consent to this misuse of their names ./ere- sent to concentration 
camps. Step by atop, the Razia repl .cod by their own personnel most 
of the former staffs of the Czech editorial offices. Tew "Czech" 
periodicals wer published to foster the "ilea jf the Reich'. 
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(d.) Suppression of FT.rlirur.cnt 


(a) After Funich, 

On October 20th, 1938 » the Czech Government, on orders from 
Berlin dissolved tho Communist Party and deprived 30 cormuni at 
members of their seats in the Parliament. 

Then the 'imp Parliament net first on November JOth, 10 38 , 
in order to elect a new At ate Preside nt. 

On LecLTQber 13th, T'j , the tur n > rliai ent , under Berlin 
pressure and in flagrant violation af the constitution of tho 
.Republic, nuthoriaed President 1 L'iCl L\ by the so-called "Constitutional 
Enabling net" to change , by mere personal decrees, oven vital 
constitutional laws and to change tho constitution itself. 

Then the Rump Parliament adjourned and never did meet again. 

The Czechoslovak democracy was virtually abolished, the Parliament 
in fact suppressed. 

(b) After the Invasion of March l?th, 1939. 

Just a few days after the invasion, the Parlian nt \/as dis- 
solved by Decree of President HAG HA, 

( 3 ) Abolition of Local Government. 

(a) After Punich. 

In the ceded areas the Nazif ication of local govern] . ent '//as 
accomplished* In the other areas no substantial change in the 
local government took place. 

(b) nftcr the Invasion of Parch I. th , 1939 » 

By Decree of the Reich Protector of September 1st, 1939, 

R.G.Bl. I. p.1681 (Annex 2.), the Protectorate Was dividod into seven 
administrative areas each headed by a German "Oberl.andrat" responsible 
to the Protector but otherwise exorcising absolute po..x:r. 

Although the local government ins put under tho pressure of 
the central guvemr.'.-nb influenced already by the Germans , the 
1 jeal authorities were freed to admit Nazi members to the local 
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councils. In some Czech cities rind towns with Gorman minority, the 
Ceir..an i , embers or the loo'll government constituted thei .solves ns 
I^tioml Socialist Groups. Those Nazis bec.nr.ie the instruments of 
Gen an Nazi policy in the sphere of local administration. 

The provincial representative oodies both of Bohemia and Moravia 
were dissolved* Even in purely Czech districts and towns the Nazis 
p pointed Gomans as member:: of the District and Municipal Councils. 

At Brno, the capital of lioravia, with 80‘/o Czech majority, the 
to im council vms abolished, many members with the Lord Mayor at the 
head wore sent to concentration camps and a German Lord Mayor - 
assisted by German officials - vvfi3 appointed. In Prague , an almost 
purely Czech capital of the Republic, the Czech Lord Mayor ana many 
councillors wore sent to cone ntr- tion camps, a new Czech Lord Mayor, 
who obeyed Gen. an orders, was appointed. A German was appointed 
his doi ty. The toi/n administration was put under German orders. 

In many other cities and towns the Czech mayors were replaced by 
Goman mayors or governmental coj.jrissars by decision of the Reich 
Protect or. 

By virtue of a Decree of rCCTLSR concerning the "simplification 
f administration in the Protect orate" of May 7th, 19L2, R.G.B1.I. p. 
>29, the municipal authorit L.s in Tongue and Brno and many district 
authorities as well as the [ Lino headquarters in several t /.ms verc 
ordered to act on behalf of the Reich; (the so-called Reichsouftrngs- 
vc-rvaltur.g) . So practically the Czech local administration wna 
replaced by German administration. 

(C ) Suppression of Political Parties and 
Free Tr lc Unions. 


(a) After Munich. 

In the codu nroau the fazi totalitarian regime, already existing 

, ' ■ . 

In other areas f the Republic the Party System vns uprooted 
and, under proosure f the ’em unw, the beru *f the various 
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parties were forced to enter one or other of two officially authorised 
parties: the Party of National Unity and the Party of Labour. 

The Social Democratic Party had nlroaiy frmally broken nwny [ 

fr.:n its international affiliations; the Communist Party v/aa soon 
afterwards iias . ived, an. a decree nndo it illegal to form any new 
party v.ith out the direct sanction ;f the Government. 

It was the first step on the .ay to a total party system. 

The free Trade Unions passed through a similar development. 

(b) i.fter the lava- io n 'S ...arch lath, 1939. 

On April 1st, 1939, the- two surviving parties were fused into 
a 3in -,1c totalitarian party, which, however, vns later dissolved 
30 that a Czech Political Party no longer existed. 

The Trade Union movement had lost not oi\Ly its freedom, but 
virtually ceased to exist. 

II. IESTAUCTION OP QZDCH CULTURAL LI PR. 

(l) Extermination of the Czech Intelligentsia. 

Wo illustrate the idea of the Nazi assaults upon the national 

* 

cultural life by the following quot ations:- 

The author of an article in THT, Till. 3 published under the 
title "llartyrcd Czechs" in November 1939 reports that one of the 
Sudeten German chiefs had informed him that the aim of Nazi policy 
in Bohemia was "to wash the brains out of the Czech a" , to destroy 
.the intellectual strata which had " disturbed the desirable relation- 
ship \vhich used to exist between Goman employer and Czech employee". 

K.H. FRfJIK, who was appointed occrctary of State and deputy 
to the Reich Protector NIURATH in K.arch 1939 and in August 1913 
become Stoat srdniater and the Head of the Gorman Executive in the 
Protectorate, maid: "The Czechs are only fit to be used as worker 3 
and peasants." 

K.H. FRANK replied to . C::-- oa . 1. lion whidh rc -uov* . 
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in 19V- the Caioh universities and colleges to be re-opened: "If 
t'.o war will bo von by Knglsnd, ycu .ill open your schools yoursolve-s; 
i-’ man} v«;ny an elcs.it. utary .ohool with five claasca vill bo enough 
for you." 

Those- quotations ahoy the systematic Nazi projects of trans- 
foa-..ing the Caoah people into a mao of labourers and stripping it 
of it .5 int c lice t j a 1 eli t e . 

(2) Students I assacres . 


( \) The- Mineral 'f the Student 0! 1 ' .G T.J.. 

On Oct her 2Sth, 1939, the people of Prague damonatrnted 
tr.eir 1 .ylby to the Republic by observing the day as n, national 

< # "Q-pf t M 

holauiy Jim as had been dmv for the previous 20 years. The Geman 
police, '..r; 'nally assisted by X.N, FRANK, used all sorts of violence 
to .;U] press the demonstration. Among the many arrested vaa Jan OFLETAL, 
a IVyear old student of the Faculty of F.cdicino at the Charles 
University, vho later die! of his wounds vhich he* had roceivod at 
the hands of the Gestapo, 

The University student s were prohibited fr:j;; attending QH.E?.\L *s 
funeral on November 15th, but they assembled in front of tho church, 
nd as the coffin was borne out they shouted various keywords. 

Aft or. /nrd:- a crowd of student a assembled on tin Old Toon Square, 

■ «ir 

'Vcai ons were used •. gainst the defence Ices students. Turbulence aros-.j 
and instigated by special Geiaaan formations spread thia-.ugl.out tho 


town* 

Gt 1 1 ; j__ 


N^r.'t I;':-; 


On the foil ‘.'in.- .j, Or/. .. m.r lath, Reich Protect v NtsJ.'IAT;: 

and State Cue ret ary F-bdiN left for Berlin by aeroplane and had a 
Emoting with the raging FIT id. In the course if the some day strong 
dutachi.jt.mts of 3A and C3 reinforced by motorised regiments with full 
equip:;. ent , left Berlin for Prague. 

In the night of Nov.uabcr loth/L7th, Gen .an armed militaxy 
formations made n .ajrauit Upon the student h in the character 
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of gangster s raid. They forced an entry into tho b iildings by 
shouting tho ported and seized the students while they ,/ere still in 
their nigW attire in the dormitories. Many young i on -/ere killed, 
-ti.’.r. 1 brutally be ten and ill-treated, then they wore taken to 
the nir Force barracks at Ruzyn, There, the students ./ere subjected 
to sadistic tortures. 

(o) Murder and Deportations. 

In the mi ed colleges IL students -./ore killed by shots. 

At Ruzyn, on the morning of November 17th, 1939, a whole number of 
student officials and 9 members of the Corm.it Urn of the Federation 
of Czechoslovak Students in Bohemia wore executed by shooting. 
Bernhard VOS' , S3. Brig/adefuchrer, interrogator by Col.Dr.B.E^ER on 
June Slat, VjLT , at Wiesbaden stated that at the time cf tho students 
dcr. jnatmtion he ,,as commander of the oth 3 . 3 . -T ot onk crpf at anda rdo 
at Prague. Me received fror. K.H. FRANK order to send to Ruzyn 
a firing squad for the execution cf 11 or 12 students. He ear'iod 
out the order. 

1,200 students were taken, two days later to Or .nicnburg 
concentration camp. 

At Brno no incidents happened to give tho imr lore a pretext 
for similar measures. Nevertheless, the largest collage at Brno 
(Kourdc College) was occupied by the Gestapo on November 17th, l'. 1 39, 
the students wore ill-treated, and carried off in lories to a special 
train v.hieh took them, -,/ithout food and ',/ithout n opportunity to 
get a drink, to a concentration camp. 

(d) Qrau ti -u cf ~ - f' '' a ~n • yitutior.s and Robber/ . 

Tlie- Germans occupied all colleges and scientific institutions. 
They iu edi tcly seised the valuabi apparatus, instruments '-nd 
scientific cquipiriiflU' 1 in i.any of the occupied institutions. Tho 
scientific libraries v/ote systc-i ntically and methodically s ; dinted. 
Scientific books and films v. r torn up or taken away, the archives 
of the Academic Senate (the Highest University Authority) \.vr . torn 
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up or t» ’nod, the carl -indexes destroyed or scattered. 

(3) Suppression of Czech Jchools. 

A . Hig h or I! du cat i a n . 

(an) Clovure of the- Universities. 

State Secretary K.H. NttAifK, in November 1939 , a a one of the 
reprisals far the rtu h.-ntr * patriotic 'omonst ration, personally ordered 
the closure for 1 period of throe years, of all Czech e st abli shr.icnt 3 of 
higher education* 

The University students oho •.’ere still at liberty, were forbidden 
to exercise an intellect uni prefecsion and wore invited to find manual 
occupation v/itein Ls hours, failing which they -.rould be sent to labour 
camps to Ooruar.y. 

Th closure 1’ the universities vis aggravated by the closure 
of the -reat soientific libraries and of all institutions capable of 
offering in; IL.ctual sustenance to th< stud nts who had been expelled 
froi the universities, '.’he library of the University of fra vie -./ns hence- 
forth accessible only to Germans. 

(bb) 3m 1 •■ ressj.on of S ci entific life. 

The closing down of Czech universities .and' colleges ns 
merely the first stc ;• towards the complete suppression of the ./hole Czech 
scientific life. Czech university professors were either pensioned 
or tran: f c rro. . to functions which made scientific work impossible; 
the buildingn of scientific institutions were handed over either to 
(Jon an Universities nd colleges V to German military and civil authorities. 

The Ge 1 .-.ns removed all scientific instruments an: books and even ccy.plote 
laboratories to Ge-nr, ny, saying that the Czechs would no longer need 
then. Numbers of wurko cf art,, pictures, statues and rare manuscripts 
stolen fran Prague University library anu fra.i private collect ions 
ca. no*, be calculate , nor their v- me oatir.atcif. . ik>i ntli'ic collections 
were also given to Goman schools provided they wore not stolen 

. Protector on October 19U0, 
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abolished the .aoa domic bodies rC the closed universities and Polytechnic 
schools. Directors and Deans were die.’ isaed, 

• 1 - J .j WOTc nat even allowed to carry- 
out research, and the most imp rtant Czech scientific anl learned 
periodical;.; ore suppressed . 

(cc) revr.mn cat Gloaure. 



univ . scientific institutions did not, 

, • - the end 0? the three year period. It Wfxa clear 

that nn solved i it amp cut ig) oduoation 

•and •>r.ra:ii.,ed scientific research. In Oct. her 1942 this -was openly 
ad itt'-d by :;K .and the Czech public v,as t Id that the universities 

never mil bo r>. -opened as lone as Germany vail be the mater of 
Bohemia and ' ravia. .vt ab'vt the c'uue tine Czech students were 
invited to apply f r idnission to Genian universities in the Reich. 

Its .air: ..as further j-mtioivili cation of the Czech y nth. The decree, 
however , barred the .access to the study f law, history and philosophy, 
i.o. those students could no 1 : become Jud .;os, lawyers, historians, 
educators. T hor.e who were a nit ted did not enjoy their studies for 
lony. In rril l.’/o* they were drafted into the German Amy, or 
conscripted for forced lab ur. 

( Id) Th. r -i. ”i. n Tar. 

The Gen ana have systoc -ticnlly d.ne ell they could to re iucc 
the inn. Hi .jo cacti n of the ,;o. ale "to the status of technical 
helots by ’.’strict li itation .f .drhur le-ornimj. 

id'.i. a : -id, ini. f>-.' at .... by • . Dr. DX: 1 ’H June 10, I'd.., 
at Viuebnden, stated that HIl.Li; r* ontedly ordered t watch Czech 
intell: -ctuals with special severity and to cla: ,p town ruth! e;a,ly in 
the cn:w -.f anti-Gcx’; an activities or >f acta, of reaiotanoe* 

B. :C. .)i. . try n.. id. 1 . y. .■) .■. 

hundreds of Czech eli,.,.t!:iuory and secontlaiy sob ols v.vre elj.aed 

in 1935. and t r.pii t ... eyrie; atic cloning of Czech schools 

/ 

during the first year of the wnr a at by the end of l r <40 

hfOOO a.' tlu ;),CC0 Czech t id .r vvr tub -jr.pl yej , Put t) unemployed 
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teachers wore not allowed to teach privately and they we re advised 
to take up some manual occupation. By September 1942 some 60/* of 
the Czech element. ary schools had been closed by the Germans. (In 
territories with a mixed Czcch-Gcrman population annexed by Germany 
according to the iirnich Agreement , Czech secondary school education 
and Czech elementary schools as veil were completely v.iped out.) 

All Czech books published during the Republican regime have been 

confiscated* and glorification of Greater Germany and its Fuehrer 

; 

became the basis of all teaching at Czech elementary - schools. 

In 1939 the number of pupils permitted to enter Czech secondary 
schools had diminished by compared with 7938. In 1940 only 
AO$o of the 1939 figure were permitted to go on from the elementary 
to the secondary schools. About 10-,a of the Czech secondary schools 
had been closed up to the end of 1942. Girls have been entirely 
excluded from the secondary schools. 

Nursery schools for’ children between 3 and 6 wore completely 
gemianisod and employed only Gorman teachers. 

(4) Other Cultural Crimes. 

(a) ] '.onument s . 

In mary towns the "Itaenryk Houses" which for the most part 
contain libraries, l.alla for the showing of educational films, for 
the* performance of plays and concerts have* boon confiscated and 
transformed into barracks or offices for the Gestapo. The monuments 
they contained, sometimes of great artistic value, were defiled and 
broken and in most cases completely demolished - especially those 
of Masaryk or those recalling the. exploits of the Cacchosl ovak 
volunteers during the Great \7ar. A number of monuments in iVague, 
among them BilekV. "hoses" and Maratka z "Memorial to the Fallen 
Legionaries" have b* en melted down. The memorial dedicated to the 
Unknown Soldier was remov 1. • iSY : fltlO" especially run ved Czech 

national monument : frem public places. 
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(b) Cultural Me::.. ri*\ Is • 

A decree of the Autumn of 1942 ordered all university libraries 
to hand over all early px’inted Czech works and first editions to 
the Germans. The collections in the National Museum were pillaged 
and the Modern Art Gallery containing .a unique collection of Czech 
art of the 19th and 20th centuries vdth sore precious specimens of 
foreign (mainly French) art v/as closed. 

The crown Jewels of the ancient Czech Kings had to bu handed 
over to HEYDRICH. 

K.ii, FRANK, interrogated by Col, Dr. E&R, on June 10, 1?45> 
at '..'icsb aden, admitted that he received orders fret, .’.'art in 203? .ANN 
to remove to Linz from Bohemia ana Moravia several specially valuable 
pointings of oil masters. A million Rcichsrnrka were put at the 
iisposal of the Reich Pivtoctar for the purchase of substitute 
paintings. 

(c) Literature, 

• Translations -f works it English, French and Russian authors, 
classic and i xlcrn, were withdrawn fra,: circulation. The severest 

f 

censorship vas applied to the works of living Czech authors. Czech 
publishers suffered heavy losses; the Germans liquidated many 
progressive publishing firms by the simple or cess of sending their 
preprint :,i's to eaneentivitien carps. 

All the p litioal literature of the Free Republic as .veil as 

i.'tL.* the . - * i'j w j '• "W >n. 1 ii 1 . vlv ^1 _i . r . t 

and lhth centuries ware banned. Book- by null i of Jewish oricin 
were prohibited, as **oU as the work:. ..f writers •..ho wore political 
suspects. The Germane banned the Cze h classic; ;juc'n a a the works 
of Jon JIUS, the Iptn century Czech Reformer, Alois JIR.PSK, the 
modern hi jtorical noveliat and Viktor DYK, the pact, and others. 

(d) Theatre -. 

/ 

The Germans took over »aany of the Czech theatres -ur.u.g them 
the famous Btavovek^ Divan lo in Prague. 
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flSYIHICH introduced ns c cr. pul scry the Nazi salute in Czech 

t 

offices and r.r.-orod the Nazi "Herat ’.Vessel" song to be played in 
the Prague Czech National Theatre. Ho forced the Czech Government to 
include the Reich German member BERTSCH in the Cabinet, thus mlcing 
German the official language of the Czech Cabinet meetings and sub- 
sequently that of the. 'whole state administration. In certain 
villages the German authorities forbade even the singing of Cseoh 

| 

folk-songs and of the National Anthen "Kdo domov nuj?" ('-'here is i;y 
hone ? ) * 

All thorn.' uneiertr. kings have to be taken into consideration as 
part of a c apr < heuaive master plan of grave attempts to do-nationalise 
the inhabitants of occupied territory, designed to undermine the 
Czech cultural tradition and to -tamp out Czech national life by 
infecting a cr itic and free da.i- loving people with the poison of 
Nazi id cod ogy, 

■ • 

(f) Persecution 0 ? "Crkol". 

Reprc sent ativc s of tho gymnastic association "Sokol" ("Ealcon" ) 
with one million me; bora, ij.mvdiztcly after the invasion Joined 
tho resistance movement , both the underground movement at homo and 

the movement abroad# The Sokol idea united the members of the 

> 

armies abroad and kept them strong and enthusiastic even during the 
hardest tii. and it was the salve, or even more, at home. The Gestapo 
was awn re of the dan vr and, for that reason, acted so severely. 

** i4 

At the beginning they proceeded moderately, but when they found that 
the Sokols v/crc un shake able- they began tJ use force. The first 
arrests wore made on the day of the occupation of Czechoslovakia , 
but r. ny ir.oro v/cro made on September 1, r.'}9» Then followed a ncro 
extensive furcating of individuals and groups. In February 191*0, 
the first of the heads and' the secretary of the Sokol headquarters 
were arrested for co-op. rati "n with military underground organisation. 

. At Easter 1941, the activities of the Sokol organisation were stopped 
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nnd its pror.rty vn a secure;: . In Jul; 19 hi, the head of the organis- 
ation and a niv.ber cf important worker.: vero arrested and shot according 
to ! rtinl 1 After that thir ;c wont uickly ahead. On October 8th, 
19' J , the ,;Avl organisation :;-.a dissolved, its property confioofeted 
and the 1c- din functionaries, also those of the district associations, 
were arrested. All the property was ruined, the installations despoiled 
and destroyed or t '::-n away. The buildings were handed over to 
the J.’itl. r J ih.. an y an', the military hospitals. Immovables, 

savings ..rd securities were stolen# Over one thousand million ciov.'no 
in cash were forfeited to the tkrmns. Next enno t’io trials and 
murders, torturing’ and killin ', of the functionaries and m umbers of the 
Sokol organisation. The baler '■a is a and onci the headquarters 

have lost 9 S> of their functionaries and fresn the district associations 

^ • i 

almost 6C;o e ' the loaders are missing# The total number of those who 
mot th'.ir Jo; ';h during the six-year- long occur a ti on, amounts up 
to dhto to about 10,000 persons. 

C.l r at ect j and facts of < ri; .Inal attaints or dc-nationalication 
are dealt with in. k-r th.e h< •• dr • ” .ut ruction of Czech Economic Life". 

(5) R< ligious Poraecution. 

The sui pretax n of roligious liberties in Czechoslovakia end 
of tho educational' and Rational function of the Church is typical of 
v.-hat the Nazis wished to enforce as a rule of darkness aver the whole 
of Eurorx). 

( 0 Cathol ic ' ’ p • r~> . 

The m-. ltr' atj. cnt f the Roman Catholic priest a was very severe. 

In tlio arena annexed to Co nanny after hunich a number of priests of 
Czech aeri in •were rubbed of their property and expelled, A v/ave cf 
poraecution began with the wcupati on of Bohemia and ' oravia. 




ilyi’ij.r -os to th ’.'itionni shrine u wore prohibited in 1959. At the 
, ng the thousands of 

t to concentration camps ao hostages, 

' - to - 
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Venerable high ecclesiastical di; nitarieB were dragged to concentration 
camp: in Ge'-mary. It was a coi jr.on sight on the roads near to the 
concentration camps to see a priest dressed in rags, exhausted, (nulling 
a c:.rt and behind him a youth in SA uniform y vhip in hand, Tteligioua 
orders v/ero dissolved and liquidated, their charitable institutions 
closed down air their members expelled or else forced to compulsory 
labour in Germany. All religious instruction in Czech schools was 
suppressed. Moat of the v/eoklic-s and monthlies which the Catholica 
had published in Czechoslovakia, had been suppressed fron the very 
beginning of the occupation. The Catholic gymnastic organisation 
"Orel" with ' 00,000 members a. s dissolved and its property was con- 
fiscated. To a great extent Catholic church property •-,’ 0.3 seized for 
the benefit of the Reich. 

(b) C. -.eohcr’lcvn': rational Church. 

The Cst cho: i ova': National Church v.<a - persecuted b. -cause of its 
veiy mi:/. , because of its Hussite sympathies and democratic constitution 
and because of its co ruction with the establishment of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. The Czechoslovak Church in Slovakia vns entirely prohibited 
and its pi\> forty confiscated under German compulsion in 191*0 . It has 
been alloi/od to exist in Bohemia and I'oravia but in a crippled form 
under the mono of the Cr.echo- oravian Church. 

(c) r-rcte n t C'a>r- dv-r. 

The I rv ■/* ar.t Churches were deprived of freedom to preach 
the go.--:-.- 1. G'-)- in ceorot state- police ,/atoh- d closely whether the 

clergy observed the restrictions- imposed on it, Thai ooncorsh'ip 
went _o far aj to sup -res a hymns that praised Cod for the nation # 3 
lib • tion fra • * enemy. Some passages fror tho Bible s* 

wore not .1 lowed to bo road in public at ill) the K- zis strongly 
Objected to some christi ui doctrine being promulgated from the pulpit, 
c.g. trooo about the equality of all m in before God, the universal 
character of the churoh of Christ, the Judaistic origins of the 
gospel etc. 
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Roforcns to HUf, and the Jf»i •• ,-itca ■'ini their achievements 

aa v.vll ns to Fii ' V Id and M ■ Legions ->r<tr ; strictly prohibited, even 
the religious text hooka v/cro channel. Church loaders were especially 
persecuted, scores of ministers wore ii;t priconed in concentration camps, 
among them the General Secretary of the Students' Christian Movement 
in Czechoslovakia. One of the Vice-Pro si :lents -.ras executed. 

Protestant Institutions such ns the Y.M.C.A. -aid Y.7.O.A. wre 
suppressed throughout the country. 

Among the murdered Czech ministers './as a pastor of the Czech 
Brethren Evangelical Church, v/ho van killed with hi 3 v/ife among tho 
hostages executed for tin. aacnczi nation of iCEYDRICH. 

The- leading Theological Sohoial for all Evangelical denominations, 
HI’S Faculty in Truroe and all other Protestant training schools for 

. i . Kov ember 1939 » ’./ith the other Czech 

universities and 00 11 gos, 

(d) C -ech Orthodox F '- a reV. 

The hardest bio./ was directed against tho Czech Orthodox Church. 
The Orthodox churches in Czechoslovakia wore ordered by thu Berlin 
Finis try of Church /iff airs to loav- the Pontificat of Belgrade and 
Constantinople r.wa, wet ively and to become subordinate to the Berlin 
Bishop. The Cja.ch d-.d.op OOJJAZD was executed together v/ith t /o other 
priests of the Orthodox Church. By a special order of the Protector 
(A • BE, issued in September Iv'if , tho Orthodox Church Of Serbian 
Constantinople f . . fcoly diasolvod in tho Czech land j, 

' forbidden and its property oonfieo t 

All Evangelical . tucation was h n ' over to the civil authorities 
and many i>. -mg, Ileal t« .o': lost their employ. ent; j are over the State 

grant to salaries of many Evangelical riests vru: taken a 'ay. 


(u) Jev/.- i,_ 


The racial persecution of tho J.- /z is dealt with yoraratoly 


(Section \V . ) • 


In connection with religious j.or.iccutiorvr., va* way mention tho 




statement of’ K.H. FRANN, made on June 11, 19A5 '/hen interrogated 
hy Col. Dr. Ed'.A at ’/iesbaden.- Fit/JJK stated that in November 1938 
the Jewish places of worship in the "Sudeten" province v.uro tom down 
by express order of the Party, i.o. the Party Chancellor ox’ Munich 
at the head of vtiich at that time way luJolf HESS, and in the Autumn 
of 1?A1 it was HEYERICH • /ho ordered all synagogues to be closed, because 
"they had served aa meeting places for ng ressivc Jewish elements". 

Many synagogue a were demolished, others transformed into ; arkoting halls 
or into sue" ion halls for the sale of confiscated Jev/iah furniture and 
household goojj. 

1 i 

III. IE fl ’RUCTION OP CZECH ECONOMIC LI.¥S. 

It is our destiny to belong to 
a race of high standing. A race 
of lover standing needs less room, 
less clothing, less food and less 
culture than a race of nigh standing. 

Dr .LEY in ''.»ngriff" of 30*1*1?L0. 

The Oerr ..an plan of campaign against Chechoslovakia '/a a 
# 

aimed not only against the Republic aa a political and : -lit-ry unit, 
but against the very existence of the Czechoslovak people who wore 
to bo robbed not only of nil political rights and cultured life, but 
of their wealth and their financial and industrial r .sources. 

(l) The Immodiatc Robbery* 

(.a) ,J’ter - .uni eh. 

Already after ' union the Gen.ana seised all th.e industrial 
and ccjrjiiorcial concerns belonging to the Czechs and Jv vr. in the coded 
areas of the Republic, all without comp nc . tion. Czechs and Jev/n 
■./ere robbed of all house property, all business and factory pre: iscn, 
usually by violence and often with bloodshed. 

( b ) Aft. e r » the Invarton of M.ai’ch l r tl., 193° » 

HITLER entered IVaguc at nightfall on March l , 193R and spent 
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the night there in the faiuous eristic Hrudenry. Early next day ho left, 
but he took \/ith him a nunber of valuable tapestri no. : j:\-ntion this 
robbery not owing to the value of those gobelins, but as an example act 
by the head of the Party and th Gorman State on the very first day 
of invasion. 

The Cerr.on troops who invaded Prague brought with then a Goman 
staff of L'COn -nic experts, i.c. of :o: n’t: in eoonoi ic looting. 

Everything that .could be- .* some value to Go many -..ns taken, 

0 

especially considerable stocks of raw materials, vast stocks of copper, 
tin, iron, cotton, wool, great stocks of food, etc. 

Roll in;; stock, carriages, engines an': so on were taken by the 
Reich. All the rails in the Protectorate which wore in good condition 
/e re; taken up ind sent to Germany, and they wore afterwards replaced by 
ole rails brought fror. Germany. New trolley-busos which were on order 
for the Prague Municipal True. .ays and had just been completed tore 
deflected fres their purpose and sent to the Reich. 

The vessels belon -in • to the CsuehOalovak mute 3toaji< Navigation 
Company (the majority of t oir slm*es b-long to the Czechoslovak State) 
•were divided between the Reich and Hungary. 

Valuable objects of art and furniture disappear - \ fror. public 
buildings, without even an attempt at a legal justification of this 

I 

robbery; picture-.;, statues, taper-trios .are taken to Gem any - the 
Cs*. sh National Vu: am', the Modem Art Gallery, nubile and private 
collections wore plundered. 

The Reich. Gorman Cos .nissar of the Czechoslovak National Bank 
stopped ill puyr..nto of j;. onion -.broad and seized all the gold reserves 
and foreign bill in the ' rotc-ct.or.to* Thus the "err .an.- took 
23»000 kilogrammes of gold to a nominal value of 7} ',000 million 
crowns (if ,2€-5»0CC) by transferring the gold iey-o sited in the Bank 
of International Settlement to *ho Reich.. 'bank. 
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(2) ifconondo Oerr.cmisrition. 

A, Rural -.- Iter.*.-.-. lation. 

( a a) . t'lcr ^ iur il . 

::i the 'w .'10 occupied by the Curr. an army at the beginning 
af October lf-.v:’ Germany began to . ■ ttle her nationals on all farms 
,h : e Gz-: in or Jewish occupants had find for political or racial 
re a son 3 . 

The Czcc', oslovok Land Reform icfc of 191’, in so far as it 
benefited Czech nationals, -.as doe 1 red invalid; Czech settlers v/cro 
expel le 1 frc. their oct-tes and cor. jelled to relinquish their cattle, 
agricultu.*' 1 implements cod furniture. 

Or. are*’ the Czech settlors v/cro compensated ; in fact they 
wrj cr. •• m t">a c and sum.: to cover the " deliberate dawiago" they wore 
aie to av. cau 0 . by escaping. These taxes and sums more than 
bale rated th*. compensation. 

The big agricultural estates and State forests of the 
Czech u.i.nva!. u ubiio became autos ntic.ally lloioh property and cane 
un r il ... .Ki'-is-licti on rf the Reich J.'ini; tries concc rned. 

( Hb 1 /•'** ., r j a v r ,f ’ai-ch l;th, I' r y . 

After the inv sion German ©onagers, supervisors and foremen 
r pi ’.cad the i' • '.rative.* of the Czechoslovak Republic in 
at a t c- owned pi a nt c . 

totes I m, of c ir > tth 

the catch-word "Arynnisfttion*. 

y 

' -ural nd ; oravi .• was entrusted 

to a isp. i.vl 1 ; ’.y calle d "Lout ache Giodlungsgoaell aohaft" (German 
Gov. tie: . rat G ;i» ty) , toftoti in Fragile, 

Cr.cc • r aaaut.a .••-•re offered compensation for their estates 
but inadequate j rice a. 

Rut - 1 Gcmanisat.ion, apart fro Cron .a ni sat ion pure and 

•lain- as : ry well-to-do Czechs as possible. 

rt, he Nazis did their utmost to get .11 they could out of 

• 
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Czooh Agriculture. Here too, their aim vas twofold : to got hold of 
aj much food-stuff a 3 they could and to gerr anise u much ?.s possible. 

Farmers were turned out of their farms to make way for German 

T 

settlers - whole agricultural ?1 strict.') had been cleared of Czechs in 
this way. The agricultural Co- operatives charged with too control of 
production •..•ere transformed into compulsory organisations and were 
progressively germaniaed. 

Thu lectin.: of prop, rtj and wealth was followed by the pillaging 
of products of the soil. Heavy fines and often death penalty ware 
ii:. paced on Osoch pcns-uits for intentionally disregarding the* orders 
about production, delivery and rationing. 

B. e/.'re ' riation o:' f an ~ an' fsl linrs. 

In Czechoslovakia induj trial uni rtn kings aro directly financed 
by the banks, which often om or control the ahtu 

getting control >f the banks, the rfaais r t control of ittfu try. 

(a) Aft Cl- ?lun3oV . 

.eft or • unich two bi • Gen an banks, the Dresdncr Bank and the 
Deutsche* Bank took over th.: branch-:- of : :• „• u b.'U situated in 

territory . 1 c vor, n ■ , 

3 B branches of the hohe .ian Discount Bank, and the Deutsche Bank, 

: an Union Bark. 

As coon as those two Goman banks had gained control of the 
Sudeten branch innlti 'hoy ende-.vo\UPe ' to gain ini' luetic also upon 

t 

the ffc&gue Headpu"rr..ro of the respective 0 lfika. 

The Czochoslevnk banka ’.ware Joint stock cur.paniop. 1/vory 
Joint. Stock Company oven with only om. Jewish director v.s conni ort-d 
to be Jewish. ThCu non-J . . *1. 

( b ) After Invasion of l arch Vith, 1 B3 r> . 

After the invasion ecveril Czechoslovak bank:; in Bohemia 
beewno, by im.-ans of the .irymisatint, the jr-opurty of the Bank of 
Dresden { the Co n ue.ik ten-:: over, *. lia-rs, ti Union Bank of* 

i.a« In ■ 


in Czech industry as well as their entire share-capital, fell into 
Gorman hands. 

Hence started the penetration of Gorman bank capital into 

the Czech banks, their expropriation and incorporation into the German 

bank system. The "Drcsdncr Bank" (being the actual establishment for 

handling the funds of the National Gocialist Party) and the "Deutsche 

Bank" were officially entrusted with the task of expropriating the 

funds belonging to the Czechoslovak Banking concerns. 

By diverse "transactions", by gaining influence through the 
Branch 

Gu dot on l Banks upon the Prague Headquarters of the respective banks, by 
reducing the share capital and then increasing it vath German help, 
by acquisition of industrial holdings and thus gaining influence upon 
the controlling banks, by depriving banks of their industrial interest, 
etc., the two Berlin banks gained complete control over the banks of 
the Protectorate. Gestapo terror helped them. 

The control of the Czechoslovak banks meant actually the control 
over practically the whole industry directed by the Dresdner Bartk and 
Deutsche Bank on the one hand, and by the big Goman industrial concerns 
on the other hand. 

C. Destruction of the National Industry. 

(a) Compulsory Organisation. 

•After the invasion the Germans introduced on the German model 
a compulsory organisation of the Czech industry of the Protectorate. 

They appointed a consult toe of the new association and of all the 
manufacturing "groups" putting at least one Nazi on each of them' either 
as chairman or vice-chairman or quite innocently a., an ordinary member. 
Practically all the Czech members remained mere lay figures. 

(b) Armament factories ■ 

The Dresdner Bank acquired the most important armnent 
factories of Czechoslovakia, i.e. the *koda Works in i Izcn and the 
Czechoslovak Zbrojovku in Brno. The private share-holders wore 
forced to surrender their shares far bo lav their actual value; the bank 
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paid for these shares \/ith banlc notes which had been withdrawn from 
circulation or which the Germans had confiscated in the districts 
ceded by the Munich agreement. 

(c) Goering Concern. 

The German domination over the Czechoslovak bar.ks and, therefore, 
over the industry through the big Berlin banks, v/as accomplished through 
the gigantic Homann GOERING Concern v/hich, one by one seized the 
greatest Czechoslovak industries at the smallest financial cost, that 
is to say by the chief pretext of Aryanisation, by pressure fro: the 
Reich, by financial "measures" and by the threat of Gestapo and 
concentration camps. 

Finally all big industrial holdings, works and plants of the 
armament, coal and iron industry fell into German hands. The great 
chemical industry was absorbed by the German concern "I.G.Farben 
Industrie" . 

(d) Light Industry. 

The light industry was forced to submission as well, '/hen the 
war broke out the war restrictions were ruthlessly applied to all Czech 
firms. The German firms were given priority in the distribution of 
raw material in German hands. Another './ay of wiping out Czech industry 
v/as by ordering finis to scrap their machines. The Germans seized 
complete control of the distribution of raw materials, they decided 
ho// any machines in each industry were to be scrapped, they fixed the 
price of goods; actually the industrialist did not even manage his o-./n 
business. 

The Nazi "Now Deal" for industries was crowned early in l')L2 
by the appointment of /alter BE'.TGCM a s Minister of Economy and Labour, 
a German from the Reich, To facilitate the plundering of industry the 
iinistry of. Trade, Coi.a.ierce and Industry, the ’.inistiy of Public 
Works and the Ministry of Social Welfare v/or» all combined under his 
administration. 

(e) Forced Labour. 

Ho./ the Czechoslovak Human Treasure was exploited in the 
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interest of the German .'nr .'’achino is dealt with in the section 
"Forced Labour" (Section 1 +) . 

(3) Financial Plunder. 

(a) after Mwich. 

After the occupation of the territory ceded apparently in 
accordance with the Junich Agreement, the Germans refused to take 
over part of the Czechoslovak State Debt, although they acquired very 
valuable State property in the districts taken a'./ay fra;. Czechoslovakia 
1,600 million crowns worth of State obligations of la./ denominations 
have been in circulation in the ceded territory. The Germans nforced 
the right for themselves to use these obligations in Czechoslovakia 
as legal tender. 

(b) nfter the Invasion of .arch lpth, 193°'. 

(an) Assault on the Currency. 

After the invasion the Nazis immediately introduced a fixed 
rate of 10 crowns to one mrk thus lo\/ering it to the disadvantage of 
the Czech crown. The invading German anr.y and other Germans could so 
plunder the rich Czech reserved at low prices still curr nt in the 
Pi’otectorate . 

In addition, all stocks of precious metals, diamonds, foreign 
currencies had to bo exchanged for the German paper mark in the entire 
area of the Protootomto. 

(bb) Clearing "Agreement", 

A big financial looting start .- with the financial clearing 
agreement negotiated between the Czech National Bank and the Reichsbank. 
This simple measure enabled the Germans to impart goods freely from 
the Protectorate without burdening the German balance of payment ;/ith 
an equivalent. The German ii porter paid the Reichsbank in marks for 
the goods which he had bought ana the Reichsbank entered the equivalent 
in crovms to the credit of the Czech National .'lank on the Clearing 
Account. The National Bank in Prague could do nothing but enter 


these sums as assets; they appeared in its weekly statements under 
the heading "other assets", although they were doubtful from the 
beginning and worthless at the end. 

The account of the Czech National Dank showed the following 

figures for "other assets" in millions of crowns: 

3l3t December 1938 845 

31st December 1939 3»576 

• 31st December 1942 17,366 

It must, however, bo borne in mind that the statement of 31st 
December 1938 gives the state of the Bank of issue covering the whole 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, while that of 31st December 1939 and 1942 
give 3 that of the Dank of issue covering only the Protectorate. 

By inflating the account "other assets" the Germans made their 
financial plunder on the country’s inherited wealth and of the products 
of decades of labour. 

(cc) Credit Exploitation. 

The Nazis forced worthless German State securities, German long- 
term debenture^ etc,, upon all Czech banks and Savings banks and over- 
loaded .arbitrarily the capital of the Czech banks. They could do 30 
because they had their o>m Commissar in each department of the Pdnistry 
of 'dnancc, in the National Bank of the Protectorate, in the Postal 
Savings Bank and the ci'edit, organisations; but chiefly because behind 
them stood the Gestapo and the throat of concentration comps. Thus 
the Nazis we re able in the Protectorate to diroot large sums for 
financing the war. 

(dd) Taxes. 

As War broke out the Nazis fixed the "War contribution of the 
Protectorate" with an annual sum of 2,000 million crowns (±>14, 200,000). 
The Nazis claimed that they were legally entitled to this on the 
grounds that the Czechs did not have to fight, because the Germans 
fought for them. 

Iwucdiately after the occupation the Germans seized the 
proceeds of various indirect taxes and diverted them straight into 


the Reich Treasury. 
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(ee) Customs Union. 


The Customs Union of the "Protectorate" with Germany introduced 
nt the end of 1940 vna a further instrument in the hands of the Nazis 
to hold the Czech economic life under their thumb « Much of what the 
Gemans did, via facti, since Munich and the occupation, received through 
the Custer:.:-, Union a sort of legal sanction. 

(4) Forced Labour, 

(a) 1939 - 19L1 . 

1 

After the students massacres in November 1939 » students /ho 
escaped execution or the concentration camps had to find manual work 
within 48 hours or they wore sent for forced labour to Germany. 

A decree of January 23 > 1941* rendered possible the calling-up 
of all Czech men between the ages of 18 - 50 for forced labour for 
a period of 6 - 12 months, "for the carrying through of urgent work 
of special importance for the Statu and for its economic life". 

On December 18, 1941> HEYDdlCH, then Reich Protector, supplemented 
this enactment by another decree, stating that single individuals (later 
it was extended to married people) who were not engaged on important 
work could be called up to carry out important war-work anywhere on 
Reich territory including Poland. 

(b) 194?. 

On March 21, 1942, HITLER issued a decree regarding the 
appointment of a general plenipotentiary for mobilising man-power, 

Erlass dcs Fuehrers ueber einen Genera Ibevo 1 Lnac chti gt on fuor den 
Arbeit seinsatz ( RGDl.p.179). This order was signed by HITLER, 

LAMMERS, (Reichsininister und Chef dor Roichskanzlci) and KEITEL. 

The decree expressly declares as its purpose to mobilise the available 
man-power in the interest of tho whole war economy, particularly for 
the purpose of armament. It provides for the planning of man-power 
of all available men and women, including foreigners and prisoners 
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of war and the mobilisation of the whole nan-power not yet made use 
of in the "Greater Germn Reich", including the "Protectorate", etc. 

The wording of that order leaves no doubt that it mobilises, in the 
interest of the Goman vr r machine not only German nationals, but also 
foreigners living in Germany, prisoners of war and the inhabitants of the 
occupied territories. 

Through the decree mentioned, SAUCKEL was appointed 
plenipotentiary general for the mobilisation of man-power (Genoral- 
bevolli:.aechtigter fuor den Arbeitsoinsatz) and it .’ns enacted that ha 
■was subordinate to GGERING in his capacity as Goirra s si orv>r f ->r the F ur 
Years Plan. 

By an order issued on March 27, 1942 (RGB1. I, p.180) G0I1RING 
as Reich Comnissionor for the Pour Ycarb Plan gave effect to HITLER *3 
decree dated March 21, 1942. By this order GORKI NG defined SjJJCKEL 's 
powers and provided that, among others, the Reich Protector in Bohemia 
and Moravia -and the chiefs of the civilian administrations of occupied 
territories were subordinate to SAUCKEL as far as his task of planning 
man-power for war purposes was concerned. 

/according to one of HEYDRICH s last decrees of lay 1942, the 
/ . 

labour exchange could consoript for casual labour in any district any 
ohild, even during the school tuna. Children from 14 years upwards 
were sent into factories, farms and even mines and kept there permanently, 
(c) Arbitrary of FRANK. and BERTSCH. 

K.H.PRANK in March 1939 appointed "Secretary of State" ( md in 
August 1943 Deutscher Staatsminister in Bohemia and Moravia) was second 
in the hierarchy of the German civil administration of the Protectorate 
and responsible towards the Reich Protector HF.URATH and towards the Reich 
Government for giving effect, in the territory of the Protectorate, to 
the orders given by tho Reich School authorities, among others also for 
giving effect to the general orders regarding mobilisation of nan-power 
mentioned above. 
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In January 1942 the Reich-German Dr. ’./alter HERTXH was 
appointed Czech Minister of Economy and Labour and took over control 
of all social welfare and public works. DERT5CH (actually an exponent 
of Berlin) was given the power to issue decrees without even informing 
his "colleagues" in the government. 

K.H. FRANK and BERT XII brought about the introduction of the 
general provisions regarding the forced labour into the "legal order" 
applied on the territory of the Protectorate, This '.as effected 
among others, by two orders of the Protectorate: Government order 
relating to the planning of man-power (Regierungavcrordnung ueber 
Massnahmen zur Lcnkung dor Arbcitskraef te) dated may 4, 1942, 

Collection No. 154/1942 and the Government Order concerning the 
stabilisation of wages and salaries and the safeguarding of labour 
morale (Regiorungsverordnung ueber die Sicherung der Lohn - und 
Gehalfestabilitaet sowie der .erbeitsmoral) dated December 7, 1942 
Collection No, 404. 

By Section 1 of the order 154/1942 the duty to work was 
imposed upon all inhabitants of the Protectorate who wore able to work. 
Sections 14 - 17 provided that inhabitants of the Protectorate were also 

liable to work "on other Reich territory", that moans outside Czecho- 

/ 

Slovakia. 

’.7e my mention also the Protectorate government order on 
labour duty for youth (Regiorungsverordnung ueber die Jugenddienst- 
pflicht) of May 20, 1942 Collection No. 107, mJ execution provisions 
by which the labour duty for youth was ordered for inhabitants of 
the Protectorate, boys and girl.; between tho ages of 10 - 18, 

On the 2nd February 1943 BERT3CH signed an order mobilising 
for war ./ork in Germany all Czech men between lb - 55 years and 
women between 17 - 45 years of age as well as certain categories of 
school children up to the age of lo, 

(d) 1944. 

In 1944 tho general mobilisation of man-power, both German 
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and foreign, was enhanced by a number of stops initiated by HITLER s 
decree dated July 25> 1944, stating that GOERING as President of the 
Ministerial Council for Reich Defence shall adapt public life for 
the requirements of total \rar and that he shall propose the name of 
a plenipotentiary with that object. Dr. G0EBBEL5 was nominated by 
GOERING for the office 'ind vns accordingly appointed a3 plenipotentiary 
for the Total Jar Effort. This decree extends the measures for the 
total mobilisation of man-power also to the occupied countries. 

By HITLER’a decree of July 25th, 1944 Hart in DDRMiNN, the chief 
of the Chancellery of the N3DAP was directed to give active support, 
through the machinery of the Party, to the efforts of G0EBBEL3. 

(e) Conclusion. 

Czechoslovak nationals Were forced, in very gre-at numbers, 
to do work in the interest of German war operations, in munition 
factories, aircraft factories, factories for the production of other 
war material, in transporting men and munitions and other war material 
to the fighting fronts of Germany and to complete fortifications af 
all kinds. 

The number of Czechoslovak citizens who wore compelled to work 
inside Czechoslovakia runs into millions. 

750,000 Czechoslovak citizens were compelled to forced labour 
outside the Czechoslovak frontiers in tho interest of the German war 
machine. 

Via refer to the somewhat fuller statement on Forced Labour 
of K.H. FRANK, interrogated by Col. Dr. ECER on Hay 30th, 1945 at 
Jiesbaden, 


( 5 ) Other Spoliations. 


Aryanisation was completed in November 19-Vr? when the property 
of all Jews Who had emigrated or been deported , had been 
officially confiscated by the Reich. 

Property wau confiscated by virtue of sentences of illegal 


courts. 
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Tho confiscation of the property of "dangerous and politically 
suspicious persons" vns another legal title of German robbery. 

Exiles were deprived of Czechoslovak nationality and their 

’ 

property- was forfeited. 

The property of all the many organisations dissolved by the 

i i 

Nazis r/as confiscated. 

(6) Conclusion. 

The total sum of economic spoliation from 193$ till 1945 
is estimated^ econcinic and financial experts at 200 milliards Czecho- 
slovak crowns. This figure is not an official one as the investigations 
as to the total -amount will take a great deal of tine. Experts think 
that 50^0 of Czech national wealth wa3 stolen and robbed by the German 
invaders. 

IV. WAR ON JEWS. 

The Nation’s attitude to-./ords 
the Jews is the measure of 
its cultural maturity. 

T.G. MASARXK. 

(l) The Constitutional Law. 

3y their war against the Jews the Nazis violated a fundamental 
law in force in the Czechoslovak Republic, the Constitutional Law, 

§ 125 of ^ich runs: ".ill citizens of the Czechoslovak RcTjublic are 
fully equal to each other before the law and they enjoy the sane 
civic and political rights without regard to their race, language or 
religion." 

(2) .iftor Munich. 

In the ceded areas all measures against the Jews already 
in operation in Germany , -./ore immediately applied. 

In the other areas of the Republic, under German pressure, 
some preliminary znti-se.-itic measures took place. RlBiiGNTRDP indicated 
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to the Pnguc Government that the pre-condition of a German guarantee 
of the new frontiers of the Republic /as "the promulgation of anti- 
semitic laws, analogues to those of Nuremberg" . 








State officials of Jewish origin as veil as school teachers 
and university professors were pensioned off or dismissed. The 
elimination of Jews from the Bar, the press, the films etc. was in 
gradual preparation A/hen the. Germans entered Prague on March 15th, 
1939. 

(3) After the Invasion of March 15th, 1939. 

From the very beginning of the invasion the general discrimin- 
ation of the Jews started. There came a wave of anti-semitic 
measures of social and economic character. Jews were arrested 
by thousands and soon organised pogroms took police. The confiscation 
of Jewish property and exclusion of Jews from the economic life i 3 
dealt with in . Section III. 

The Government order on the legal status of the Jews in public 
life ( Regie rung sve roru nung ueber die Rechtsstellung der Judcn 
im oeffent lichen Lebon) of the 4 th July 1939, Collection No. 136/1940 
defined the conception of the Jew in the spirit of the Nuremberg 
lav/s and regulated "legally" the social and functional abolition 
of Jews rights which had already via facti materialised. 

Decrees, orders, regulations brouht about most de- 
gradating restrictions, prohibitions and attacks, until the system 
of material and moral destructi >n culminated in complete extermination 
of the outlawed and outcast Jews in Czechoslovakia. 

( 4 ) Ghetto in Torezin. 

By order of t ie Reich Protector of February loth, 1942 
(Annex 3)» the Ghetto in Tcrczin (There sienstadt) './as established. 
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Successively all the Je'/s in Bohemia and Moravia were deported 
to the Ghetto in Torezin and partly to the extermination camps 
in Poland, especially to 0swieczirn-3irkenau. Regular transports 
went frcri Torezin to the large scale gas-chambers in Poland. 

(5) Figures • 

The Je\/ish population in the Czechoslovak Republic 
amounted to 2,MP of the total population. The number of Jews 
in Bohemia find Moravia was about 118,000 Jev.lsh citizens, 

20,000 of whom emigrated before the Nazi occupation. Of the 
rest 10,000 died a natural death and about 5,000 were members 
of mixed marriages whose deportation took place at a later date 
so that almost all of them survived the Nazi terror. Jewish 
deportations fran Prague were started on a large scale on 
October 1st, 1941, ^t.h the transport of 7,000 persons to 
Lodz. Altogether 76,000 adult Jews ’./ere deported and out of 
them only 6,500 persons have come back. Out Of 15»000 Jewish 
children only 28 have returned. 

K.H, FRANK, interrogated by Col. Dr. B. E^ER on June 11th, 
1945, at Yficsbndon, declared that the decrees concerning the 
Jewish question ’/ere made -a branch of the Reich Ministry 
of the Interior. 
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V. TERRCRiSJ! 


The political and economic ends pursued by the Nazis in Czecho- 
slovakia and their attempt to destroy the Czechoslovak cultural life 
and thereby to denationalise the people, has been demonstrated in the 
preceding chapters. 

any resistance of tho Nation was to be suppressed in its 
beginnings by terrorism. 

The most important exponents of this terrorism wore the police 
and the criminal courts. 

(l) police Terrorism. 

The arbitrary and brutal methods usea by tho national socialist 
police to terrorise the Czechoslovak people are too manifold to be 
described exhaustively. 

One of the measures applied in all occupied countries wqs the 
taking of hostages ana their execution. 

already before the outbreak of war thousands of Czech patriots 
especially Catholic and Protestant ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers etc., wars arrested. J'orcovor in every district persona were 
marked down to be taken as hostages on the first sign of any 

I* 

disturbance of "public order and security". At first there -./ere 
just threats. In I94O K.H.Fm. 1C announced in o speech to the loaders 
of the "National Solidarity J'ovcment" that two thousand Czech hostages, 
detained in concentration camps, would be shot unless prominent Czechs 
signed a declaration of loyalty. 

Inter, after the attempt on HSJllilCll, many of these hostages 
were executed. 

Typical of the methods of the Nazi police terrorism w.s also the 
threat of reprisals against factory managers in case of any hold up 
of work. Thus lutva in I939 the Gestapo summoned the managers and 
shop-stew: rds of various industrial firms and tell them that they 
would bo shot in case of strike. Before leaving they had to sign 
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the following declaration: "I take note that I shall be immediately 


shot if the work in our factory stops without good rooson. " 

Similarly school-masters were hold responsible for the loyal 
behaviour of their pupils. Vany teachers were arrested merely 
because boys of their school had been caught writing anti -German 
slogans on vails or reading black-listed bocks. 

The carefully devised system of tortures applied at investigations 
by the German police especially by the Gestapo, io '.veil known and 
needs, therefore , no further description. 

But nothing was more appropriate to terrorise the people of the 
Republic than the threat of doportation to one of the infamous 
concentration camps . It hovered permanently over the whole population 

and was realised in many thousand instances. 

(a) The Power of tho police . 

t 

The power to hand over every single citizen of the Czechoslovak 
Republic was vested in a police -network , spread over the whole 
territory of the Republic. It i/as up to tliis organisation to order 
"Protective Custody" (Schutzhaft) or "Preventive Custody" (Vorbougcnde 
polizeihaft) , both of which led to internment in one of the concentration 
camps. In the so-called Protectorate of Bohemia and J'oravia the right 
to order "protective Custody" fell within the jurisdiction of tho 
Stas t spcli zoiloi ts tellon Prague :nd Brno, which had established branoh 
offices (".aussenstellen") in major towns of the "protectorate". 

Immediately subordinate to them in ell political police matters 
(in matters of the Gestapo) wore the "Oberl ndraote" (since the 
administration-reform of I942 called "Inspekteure des Reichsprotektors") , 
the highest administrative officials in the Oberlandrat-Districts , in 
v/hich the "protectorate" was divided. The Oberlandracto controlled 
the District Police of their area (Kreispolizcibehocrdon) and the 
Local police (Ortspolizoibohoerdan) subordinate to the latter - as woll 
as the "Staatlichon Pedizoivcr.nltungon" (p-lizoidirokticnon) , which 
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v/ere in charge - especially in larger towns - of the task of the 
District and Local Police. 

The Stnatspolizeileitstcllen had to perforin in their area the 
duties of the Gestapo and could use the services of the District and 
Local Police. 

I I 

The duty of the Gestapo was above all "to prevent activities ani 
endeavours inimical to Nation and State" (V/orner Best, Die Deutsche- 
Polizei, 19^1, page 32 and 33), The Gestapo and their auxiliaries 
(District and Local Police) had to watch over the population and to 

- • J 

tr .ck down the "activities and endeavours aiming at disturbing and 
destroying the National Order" (Best, op.cit., p.32 and 33). The 

observe tiens of the Gestapo or the reports submitted to them by thoir 

1 

auxiliaries caused eventually the application of the most important 
"Preventive Keasuro" at the Gestapo*a disposal: The "protective Custody". 

The observing (spying) activities of tho Gestapo must have hod 
n distressing effect on the people. But compared with tho spying 
activities of the "Sicherheitsdienst" (sd) it appears almost bearable. 

The "activities and endeavours" which fell within the scope of interest 
of tho Gestapo were certainly not clearly defined. Still they wero 
more or less palpable acts of individuals, they had to deal with. The 
sphere, however, covurod by the SD spy-ring, v/as in no v/ay limited; 

"They have politically to explore and investigate principally the 

/ • 

operation and the interplay of the great woltanschaulicho arch- 
enemies of National Socialism and the German people in order to afford 
possibilities for their purposive and effective combat.... ' The SD 
lias to wotch over tho activities of any antagonistic elements in all 
spheres of life of the Gorman people and so koop the Statu and Party 
authorities informed" (Best, op. cit. , page Lo). 

The duties of the"Sichorhcitsdienst"Yiere allotted in the 

l 

"Protectorate" to the SD Loitabschnitt: Prague rnd its numerous branch 
offices in various places. This SD Loitabschnitt was, like every other, 
not a State Police authority, but an agency of tho SS and, therefore, 
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of the HSDAP which, however, had to support the Security Police in 
their -work. A considerable part of the orders concerning "Protective 
Custody", issued by the Staatspclizeileitstellen was undoubtedly caused 
by their reports. 

Immediately superior to the Stnatspolizeileitstcllen was the 
Commander cl' the Security Police (Befehlshabcr der Sichorheitspolizoi) 
who himself was subordinate to the Secretory of state (since. 1943 
Deutscher Stoatsndnister) as Hoherer £ 3 . and polizeifuohr< r and to the 
Reich protektor on one hand and to the R 3 HA on the other. — 

In Bohemia ("Land Boohmon") imposing of "preventive Custody" 
(Vorbcugendo polizeihaft) was in the competence of the "Kriininalzentrale" 
in Prague, in Fora via ("Land ihehren") it belonged to that of the Police 
Headquarters (polizoidirektion) - C.I.D. (Krininalabtoilung) in Brno. 

The Kriminalzentrale has to perform in their area the duties of the 
criminal police, which cannot be discharged by the District of Local 
Police. They supervise the District and Local Police (in towns where 
there exist State Police Administrations (stoatliche Folizeiverwaltungen) 
their respective C.I.D. 3) in the execution of their criminal-police duties. 

Part of the criminal-police duties is the so-called prevention of 
crimes. The most important preventive means at the disposal of the 
criminal police is tho "Preventive Custody". The Kriminalzentrale too 
and its subordinate District and Local Police authorities are charged 
with the close supervision of the population. They have to concern 
the ms l. Ives with "acts and endeavours endangering the national order, 
which do not spring out of political motives". V/ith "crimes in a broad 
sense of the word", not only with acts and omniseiona to be tried by 
criminal courts. (Best, op. cit. , p.32 and 33). Their investigations 

J 

covered a ficl ■ much wider than the usual sphere of interest of a criminal 
police anl led in case of observations not sufficient for a trial before 
a criminal court go "Preventive Custody". 


The Krindnrlzontrale too was directly subordinate to the 
Commander of the Security police and indirectly to the authorities 
superior to him. 

The framework nd the tasks of tho Police in the "Defence Area" 
(Wehrkroia) Bohemia and I'oravin ("Protectorate") do not differ 
essentially from thoao of the police in those parts of the* Republic 
which belonged to other "Defence areas"* 

The terror sproad by the police organisation built up during the 
occupation is mainly based on three factors: 

(1) on tho volume of the organisation, its wide sphere of interest 
and the intensity of their activities; 

(2) on its absolute power and 

(3) the abuse of this power. 

A police organisation which reached tho last hamlet, which had to 
take interest in every detail of the public and private life of every 
citizen of the Republic and which in fact closely watched every 
individual, was bound to be r. source of uneasiness for the entire 
population. And this uneasiness had. to roach terror when it depended 
on the arbitrariness of tlas police to order the deportation to a 
place like a concentration camp. 

There is no legal basis either for the "Protective" or for the 
"Preventive Custody". The stipulation of the reasons for which they 
may be ordered in general or in particular was loft entirely to the 
police. Dr. Werner Best, SS Brigudefuohrer and German Jinister in 
Denmark lias frankly admitted this; "An express authorisation of the 
police for the interference with the individual necessary for tho 
prevention of crimes is missing. These measures are, nevertheless, 
not imposed without or contrary to the law. t'or according to the 

national conception of law the order given to the police by the leaders 
of Ration and State to carry out comprehensive measures for the combat 
of crimes has created the rule to which the pcdicc as well as the 
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individual have to adjust themselve.s, . . The order to the police to 
impose all measures necessary for the prevention of crimes compels 
at the 3a me time the individual "Volksgonosson" to co-operate actively 
or passively in those measures; passively co-operates the criminal 
token into preventive custody. This is the legal basis for the police 
on which they carry out the measures for the prevention of crimes,.,." 
....."That, in oocordanoe with this order, it has thus been proceeded 
with the consent of the highest authorities of the Reich for such 
length of time, proves that this order has become part of the police 
law valid at present in the German Reich" (pest, op. cit. , p .37 and 38). 

The Ordinance of nth ranch 19 42 (Dig. No. 89 (Annex 4.) denis with 
the irposing of "Preventive Custody" in the "Proto cfcom to". It 

enumerates in § 6 the reasons for vjhich ttia type of custody nay be 
ordered. They are, however, of such general nature, that they do not 
actually restrict the police in any way. In other words it is in spite 
of this Ordinance, left entirely to the arbitrariness of the police 
to stipulate the reasons for ordering "Preventive Custody". 

The experiences of Czechoslovak nationals in concentration camps 
cr^ shared by all victims of the Go man Police. They may, therefore, 
only be stated briefly. 

(b) Concentration Camps, 

The number of those horror-carps in greater Germany has been 
Os tire. ted at various times during the years since 1939 to total anything 
up to about 30 to 75. 

In all these carps Czechoslovak nationals tray have been detained 

at least temporarily. Of the following camps, however, it is known that 

Czech prisoners wore kept there regularly; 

Auschwitz (Oawiocim) and Birkonau 

Poison 

Buchenwald 

Dachau 

Flosscnburg 

Lublin 
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Fajdanck 

liauthauaon 

Natzwoiler 

Ifc uenga rrro -Hr. mb ur g 

Qrnnicnburg-Sachsenhnusen 

Ravonsbruock 

The concentration carp at Terezin (Thcresienstadt) was established 
as a Ghetto especially for Jews from. Bohemia and Fora via. Prom Terezin 
regular transports were despatched to the extermination camps in 
Poland, especially Ausch\atz~Birkenau. 

A common pattern of crimes committed therein and in the 
concentration camps may be established: 

’■irder and Passecrea. 

(1) The inhuman conditions of the mere transport of the deportees 
necessarily caused a high death rate. 

(2) Pany prisoners wore executed by hanging or by firing squads. 

(3) Patients we re killed by intracardial phenol injections. 

( 4 ) Prisoners were shot on the spot for having "attempted to escape" 

and often just out of pure spite of an S3 man, or because the machine- 
gunners in the watch towers wanted to have a change while passing 
their time. f 

( 5 ) Children born in tho camp were tom from their mothers by SS 
men and put to death, 

( 6 ) While doing forced labour many prisoners were beaten to death 
by the over-seers v/ithout tho slightest provocation. 

( 7 ) Prisoners were used as "guinea pigs" and succumbed to the 
experiments carried out on them, 

( 8 ) Pary prisoners died f ror starvation deliberately imposed upon 
thorn. 

( 9 ) Post of the cases of "natural death" were murder caused by the 
appa llin g camp conditions v/hioh necessarily led to fatal diseases. 

(10) Some concentration carps such as Os\/iccim-BLrkonau, had r as- 

. 

chambers as large-scale extermination devices. Parts of the arriving 
transports were sent straight away to the gas -chambers. "Selections" 




l 


took place among the inmates of the camps twi co weekly. The 
"selectees" were loaded into trucks, brought to the gas -chambers and 
gassed, while the dead, and dying wore token directly to the fumaccss, 
(Jl) It often happened that siir.ll children wore thrown alive into 
the trucks along with the dead and then burned. 

(12) There were mass suicides. 

The Germans put to industrial use hair clipped from the heads of 
hundreds of thousands of women wh, -..ere to be murdered, Unbumt bones 
were used for industrial production of superphosphate. 

Tortures. 

( 1 ) Flogging, whipping , tormenting physical exorcises, the "pillar" 
(suspension of prisoners by their arts bound behind the back), and 
all other infamous sadistic Nani savageries -./ore used. 

i 

/ 

(2) Prisoners were used as "guinea pigs" f r scientific experiments. 
0) Tormenting roll-calls lasting at least 1 hour in all weather 
conditions. 

( 4 ) Incoming prisoners were tattooed vdth numbers on their breasts 
or fore -arms. 

Deliberate Starvation, 

Starvation ra tions cr valueless food were, allocated to the 
prisoners, ;io actual food shortage justified the starvation rations, 
Germany having the loot of Europe r. t her disposal. 

I.’yriaorr'.nt 1 m oor avi all in.". s; .rrita ry c . n. lit. I an a. 

(1) The carp conditions were appalling; there was a serious shortage 
of water, no drainage system, and not oven the rn^st elementary hygienic 


inst . llntions. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


■forking conditions wore inconceivably hard. 

Ho measures were token t prevent the spre • ling of infectious 


r 


diseases. 

I 

( 4 ) In case of illness noriu - or entirely inadequate treatment 
was provided for. 



Forced Labour in Connection -with Military Operations of the Enemy. 

In rest cf the concentration carps extensive work was done for 
the German vr-r effort. »,t Osvriecir-Birkenau for instance, prisoners 
worked in the war production plant "Eoutoohe Aufruootungawerke" (Ti\Xl) 
in a factory belonging to the Krupp works, in the tremendous plant 
for synthetic rubber "Buna", in the Schultz establishment for war 
industry and a group of internees was occupied with unloading bombs. 
Robbery. 

Upon arrival deportees were immediately deprived of all their 
belongings. On the territory of Oswiecim camp, e.g. there were 35 
special store houses where all the loot was sorted and packed to be 
sent to Germany. 

Ho figure about the total of prisoners in all concentration 
camps is available. The numbers of inmates varied in each concentration 
camp from, tirw to time. Gome concentration carps changed their status 
for some periods, sometimes their operations wore temporarily suspended. 
The transfer of prisoners from one concentration camp to another, 
especially transports from, normal concentration camps to those with 
extermination devices (gas-charters) caused overlapping of figures. 
Incoming prisoners stripped of their clotb.es were at the same time 
stripped of their individual personalities and became mere numbers, 
which wore tattooed on their bodies. How to trace the millions gassed 
or burnt? 

It is for the time being not yet possible to ascertain how many 
Czechoslovak nationals './ore arrested by the police, imprisoned at first 
in one of the police gaols and later departed to a concentration camp. 

Neither is it at present possible to ot -.te, at least approximately, 
the number of those who fell victir to the ill-tiv tw-nt of the police 
or perished in the police gaols or concentration camps. 

It is, for instance, impossible to indicate hen/ many persons 
passed through the Gestapo prison in Pr ague - Punkrac. caidy 
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kno\7 that in the la3t 3ix months before the liberation of the Republic 
there rare some 6,000 people a month and during the State of Civil 
Emergency declared on lay 27th 1 942, scire 50,000 a month. 


About 200,000 persons passed through the Gestapo prison in Brno 
during the years of occupation. Some 30,000 rare released} the others, 
as far 33 they were not tortured to death or killed straight away, 
were put into a concentration camp. 

The number of those who v/ere killed or died during their 
inprisonment by the police cannot be estimated. We know e.g. that on 

an average 5 persons a day wore beaten to death in the Gestapo prison 

- 4 

in Prague - Phnkrac; during HEYBRICH s terror-regime and during the 
months following his death at least 10. To theso must be added 
1,078 persons, who v/ere strangled in the so-called guillotine shed. 


Some 20,000 were tortured to death or other.vise killed in the 
Gestapo prison in Brno, 

The executions ordered by the "Standgorichte" (which will be 
dealt with below) were in the hands of the Gestapo as obviously were 
the "Standgerichte" themselves. Apart from these executions the 
investigations have so far brought to light the following list of 
victims at some of the Gestapo headquarters. 


Gestapo Headquarters. 


Prague - (Bjtschek Palais) 


Kladno 


Jioxn 


illatovy 

Plzen 

Hradec Kralove 

Tabor 

Kolin 


Shot, 


161 


Beaten 
to death. 


Death from 
unspecified 
causes. 


2,300-3,000 


£eske Budcjovico 
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When the Buchenvr.ld concentration camp was liberated by the 
Americana in April 1945, 2,662 Czechoslovak prisoners were found 

a till alive. 

In the concentration oatnp Oawieoiri nearly 60 , 000 Czechoslovak 
nationals were prisoners in the period between April 1?42 and April 1944* 
a report of October 1943 about Dachau concentration enrp puts the 
number of Czechoslovak nationals at 1,500. Perhaps the figure given 
in that report for October I945 about the other nationalities tmy convey 

a picture of the proportion of Czech nationals valid for other times; 

/ 

Germans ; 400 political 

1.000 "Berufsvorbrucher" 

800 Yforkshy, anti -social and 

Bible Students. 

Other 

nationalities; 400 Belgians 

500 Frenchmen , 

300 Dutch 
300 Norwegians 
1,500 Czechs 

800 Catholic Priests of various 

nationalities. 

6.000 or more Poles and Russians. 

Some 2,200 relatives of persons 'who took refuge mainly in Great 
Britain were deported to the concentration camp .at Svatoboricc in 
Vornvi.a and remained there during the whole tire of occupation. 

2. Criminal Courts. 

(a) The people's Court (Volks^orichtehof ) 

The Czechoslovak Republic was, as pointed out in previous parts 
of this report, not only occupied, but entirely annexed by the German 
Reich. Espuci r lly the Decree of 16. 3. 1939 (RGBl.I,p«485) (Annex l) 
only ‘insufficiently veils the fact that it orders the annexation of those 
parts of the Republic vhich remained unoccupied .after the dictate of 
’ r unich. 

The resist.'. nee of the Czechoslovak People .-:3:inst this annexation 
\r:a fought by various means. The Pocplo s Court was one of the 
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instances which was charged \/ith the suppression of all even the most 
insignificant activities aiming at the liquidation of this state of 
affairs created in violation of international low. 

Tie People's Court was created by enactment of 24.Zf.i934 (RGBl. I, 
p« 34 l)» By Article III, para 1 of this enactment it was charged with 
tho trying of "High Treason" (Hochverrat) and "Treason to the Country" 
(Landesverrat) . By tho Ordinance of I4.4.I939 (RGBl. I, p.752) 

(.omex 5 ) signed by the then Reich Binister of Justice, Dr. GURTNEfi, 
and on behalf of the Reich Birds tor of Interior by PFU 1 JDNER, its 
jurisdiction was extended to the "Protectorate ". 

Para 5 of the Ordinance of 21 . 2.1940 (RGBl. I, p.405) and of 
29 « 1«43 (RGBl. I, p.76) respectively (Annex 6) which became valid in 
the territory of the Republic as well, considerably increased the 
scope of its jurisdiction; nevertheless it remained in practice a court 
mainly concerned with "High Treason" and "Treason t j the Country" 
(Landesverrat) • 

The number of Czechoslovak citizens sentenced to death by tlds 
Court during tho occupation is so far only partly known. Investigations 
carried out up to now brought to light 445 death sentences nlone, which 
were executed without exception. 

Bore than one reason can be shown that the German Reich did not 
acquire by her illegal occupation of the Czechoslovak Republic the 
rights duo to r. belligerent power occupying enemy territory during the 
war. In this report, however, we are going to deal exclusively with 
that part of the activities of the German courts in Czechoslovakia, 
the illegality of which is indisputable. V 7 e restrict ourselves, 
therefore, to that part of their activities which are beyond the rights 
connected with the occupdtio bellica. 

# 

An examination of the sentences parsed by the People s Court shows 
again and again that even tho most insignificant act which certainly 
could not endanger the military security of the German Reich or other 

I 
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"legitimate interests of the occupying power", was considered, a crime 
and punishod with death. That taking up of mere trifles and their 
inhuman judgment explains to a great extent the great number of death 
sentences passed by the People 's Court. 

We do not think that, ns said before, the Gernon Reich could claim 
in Czechoslovakia the rights v/hich interna tionr.l law concedes to 
belligerents occupying eneiry territory, but wish to deal in this report 
only with the jurisdiction, which would be illegal even if the German 
Reich had those rights. 

The occupant of eneny territory ray be entitled to demand from 

' , 

the inhabitants of the occupied territory to abstain from taking up a 
hostile attitude against him and to submit willingly to his legitimate 
commands and he ray be entitled to punish thorn severely if they do not 
comply with this command. To avoid disputable points we do net 
propose to examine if the Peopled Court did not even go beyond these 
wide limits. 

Indisputably illegal are, however, the sentences passed by the 

0 

People s Court on High Treason. And not merely because High Treason 
can only be committed by persons owing allegiance. The Peopled 
Court had more than once qualified and punishod with death acts- of 
Czechoslovak citizens, which aimed solely at the removal of the state 
created by the annexation of the Ropublic and did not interfere with 
the "legitimate" interests of the occupying power. 

It is quite clear that the German criminal legislation was not 
entitled to protect a state illegally created - as that created by the 
annexation - and that a jurisdiction, which draconically punishes an 
activity aiming at the removal of this state, does not find any basis 
in international law. 

0 

The sentences passed by tho People s Court on High Treason which 
punished Czechoslovak citizens in exceptional cases with many years 
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of penal servitude , as a rule with death, nr>- to bo considered, as 
the case ray be, as "Illegal Rostriotion of personal Liberty" or as 
"liirdor". 

(b) Special Courts . 

The jurisdiction of the Special Courts was considerably rare 

» 

diverse and extensive than that of the ferule a Court and the terrorism 
er ana tin: from the! incomparably more intensive* 

i’he Special Courts were established by the Ordinance of February 
21st 19t0 (liCrL'l* I ,p.L05 and RGQl. ex 2.v43» I, p»76 respectively) 

( -nnox -',), in Gormary proper ad in the territories annexed by 
Germany during tlds war ?ne :r r are wore set up in the district of 
every Rich' Court (Gbcrlardeagericht) J five in the territory of the 
Cs ochoa lcvak Republic. 

The jurisdiction of the Special Courts is defined in y§ 13 and I 4 
of the quoted Ordinance. § 13 enumerates the offences whioh fall 
exclusively within the jurisdiction cf the Special Courts. Thoir 
number was considerably increased by later Ordinances. , Vi thou t going 

into steal, they fire mainly offences op? ins t the regime of the 
occupying power, its military institutions and its political 
organise ti . ns in the "protectorate" and the members of these organ- 
isations. § I 4 of the s-'uno Ordinance moreover leaves it to the 
discretion of the public prosecution to bring before the Special 
Court any other offence. 

The procedure of the special Courts corresponds - on the whole with 
■ procedure whioh is cull*. I in the law of all nations n sun ary one. 
it dispenses with a c redirimry inveati putlom ( § 21 cf the Ordinance 
of February 2lst, 1 40 ) ; it is to be conducted with the greatest 
possible expediency ( 22, 23 uni 24 ef the same Ordinance); and 

finally, there lies no pi. .1 gain, at the s n tones of the 3p e: L 

T 

Courts ( § 2b of the Ordinance). 


, 
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The Czechoslovak law like the lav/ cf other European nations 
allows the trial of crimes in summary courts only as an exception. 

Only in case of danger to the State from outside and under extraordinary 

J 

conditions of similar importance the suspension of the ordinary criminal 

* 

p ros ' jure mod the transfer of the Jurisdiction over certain crimes to 
:: . : <vy oruvtn m ho justified. It wo. left to the German legislation 
to . .t up in the tcevibory of the Republic suirmary criminal courts as 
permanent institution and moreover to transfer to them the greater part 
of the jurisdiction in criminal matters, certainly the most important 
one. 

'.'he competence of the Special Courts and the provisions to he 
applied by them are laid down in a groat number of ordinances and 
dec"uos • /bid a great number of these ordinances and decrees violate 
principles considered irrevocable by all civilised nations. 

Again and again v/e see that they disregard the principle 
nullum crimen - nulla poena sine lego. Thus the "Ordinance Against 
Violent Criminals" dated December 5th, 1939 (RGB1. I, p»2378) 

(Annex /) provides the death penalty for offences which, up to it3 
coming into force, were punished by imprisonment and lays down its 
retrospective force in § 5* 

I’ofc or less common to all provisions administered by the 
Special Courts is, howcv r, that their threats of penalties are in no 
reasonable proportion ■..'■latsoovcr to the offence ; all of them arc 
barbarously excessive . 

To quote a few instances' only: , 

According to ?. of tin. Ordinance against Destructive Elements, 
dat< d September 5th, 1939 (RGB1. I, i ,1 'j 79) (Annex 8) not only every 
felony but also every misdemeanour oas ittod by abusing the regulations 
nuce sr.ary for protection against air raids, may bo punished by deat>u 
: incr thefts during the black-out are the offences, vMch mostly caused 
this bn ;al threat to be put into practice. 
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No lc «s excessive arc the sentences which were passed pursuant 
to tho Ordinance concerning Special R( , ulationa on Broadcasting, dated 
Soptunber 1st, 1939 (RGE1.I, p.l S3 - V.Bl.R,Prot.p.l29) (Annex 9) in 
particular to £ 2 of the Ordinance: "Whoever deliberately spreads news 
which is apt to endanger the po-.ver of resistance of the Goman people, 
will be punished with penal servitude - in particular serious cases, 
v.ith death". Here too the Special Courts considered most of tho cases 
brought before them, "particularly serious" ones, and passed the death 
sentence . 

Perhaps the most oxcossivc provision applied by the Special 
Court s is contained in the Ordinance of the Reichsprotektor of Bohemia and 
Moravia ori the Defence against Support of Acts Hostile to the Reich, 
dated July 3rd 1942 (V, 31, 2, Trot, , p.ldl) (Annex 10). Remarkably enough 
this Ordinance is so-called "Goblet 2 sonderrccht" that is to say it did 
not take effect in the Curran Reich, but only in the "Protectorate" • 
Pursuant to § 1 (l) of this Ordinance" anyone who gives lodgings or any 
other help to a person whom he knows or according to tho circumstances 
can assume that he or she is engaged in an act hostile to the Reich, or 
who omits to notify the authorities in time" is to be punished by death. 
According to § 1 (2) "circumstances in the meaning of § 1 (l) are given 
especially in case the perpetrator is av/are of the fact that the person 
concerned is not registered with the police contrary to the existing 
regulation, or doe;: not possern a valid Identity Card". 

It i: , of course, quit'.- comprehensible that the deliberate 
support of a person who is " en gel in an act hostile to tho Reich" is 
severely punished. H. mover, od, in glancing through the Ordinance dated 
July 3rd 1942 in one given the 1. preesion that it does not intend anything 
clue. In fact, lodgin’ of j ■ r on who "is not registered with the police 
contrary to the ori- stir. g regulation, or does not possess a valid Identify 
Card" is uivl r certain circui stance.:, already punishable with death. - 
Solely from the f -.ot that a person is not luly registered, with the police 
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uubhoritica or dots not posse::.-; Identity papers, it must bo deduced, 
pursuant to y 1 of the Crdinrje, that this. person ia party to an enter- 
prise hostile to the Reich. A as. he in fact party to such an enterprise, 

the Special Court has not to ex- ino the question at all whothor the 
persona who gave him lodging knew of that enterprise. That knowledge 
has, pursuant to the more than daring aasunj/tion of ! j 1, to be pre- 
su; posed nnd, v/ithout admitting or considering any evidence as to the 
incorrectness of that assumption, a death sentence his to be pronounced,. 

No provision was applied more often by the Special Courts than 
§ A of the Ordinance against Destructive Elements (Annex 8), which lays 
down that "v/hoever, deliberately -abusing the extr a ordinary conditions 
created by the war, con its s a ,c otht-r offence va.ll, in excess of the 
ordinary r.axii urn penalty, bo ntenoee to penal servitude up to 15 years, 
for life, or to death, if the sound popular feeling (gesunde Volksemr-finden) 
calls for it because of the particular heincu one sa ;f the offence". As 
"other crir.es" were considered anon a-, t others c.1.1, even the slightest, 
infringements against the numerous u«r goney regulations concerning 
econonio oontrol (Kriegswirtschafts-Vcrordnungen). A groat part of the 
sentences passed by the special Courts are death sentences against 
butchers who may have sold but small quantities of moat "under the 'counter", 
.against bakers who supplied individual customers with bread off the 
ration; death sentences for selling cloth, cigarettes etc., on ft black 
market, for every - oven an occasional and insignificant overcharge of 
the controlled ceiling prices. 

These sentence:? too appear criminal on account of their 
exec s ivene - • ' 'oroover the; ' net Jurisdiction but terrorism because 

the penalties they pronounced were not rescribed by the la-.;, but 
decided upon arbitrarily by iso Judge. 

/ • 

§ 4 of the quote 1 Ordlnonc i deal in *, 

only with acts . ..f a. had \ 

however, in any way restrict the Judge with record to the rc-nslty to 

/ f 

4 
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be imposed, § 4 is mostly concerned with offences which, before the 
validity of the Ordinance against destructive elements, wore fined or 
punished with imprisonment lasting a few days, or weeks at most, Now 
it wr.s up to the judge to examine first of all whether, in view of the 
"particular heinousness" of the deed "the sound popular feeling" asks 
that the "ordinary maximum, penalty" should be exceeded, 4s tho "sound 
popular feeling" is not a certain fact which can be established, there 
is no reliable standard to help to uecide whether it is necessary in an 
individual case, to exceed the ordinary maximum penalty. The decision 
is therefore, solely left to the arbitrariness of tho judge. Should he 
consider that in view of the "sound popular feeling" the "ordinary 
maximum penalty" is to be exceeded, the duration of the penal servitude 
is again left to his arbitrariness. Ho can impose the shortest possible 
one but in each case, penal servitude for life as well. and he can 
eventually pass - also according to his own discretion - a death 
sentence in each case, 

• The number of sentences passed pursuant to these or similar 
provisions could so far be ascertained very incompletely only. The 

• investigations carried out up to now, which cover the period up to and 
including the first half of I9 43, liave revealed 704 death sentences 
alone, which were executed without exception, 

v/e have shown that the German Police had tho power to commit 
arbitrarily anybody to a concentration camp, i»e, to death. It is almost 
incomprehensible why the Third Reich was not satisfied with this one 
instrui:ent of terrorism, but in addition unleashed the criminal courts 
and - relieving them from all legal barriers - empowered them to impose 
in every case brought before them on entirely inappropriate penalty or 
even death, - The horrors of the concentration camps were divulged for 
years by so-called whisper-propaganda, (pluesterpropaganda) probably 
fostered, certainly we loomed by the Nazis as fitting well into their 
system of spreading terror. , 4 t tho same time this whi ape r-propug? -ndr. 
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was draconioally punished as "atrooity-propoganda" (Greucl propaganda). 
Possibly the Nazis thought it an advantage to demonstrate in the full 
light of publicity sore of their brutal methods - again for tho 
purpose of spreading terror. Tho atrocities committed by the 

courts may have been surpassed by those of the SS, their essential 
and distinguishing feature is thoir publicity. 

3. The "State of Civil Emergency” 

(Zi viler Ausnahmoaustand) , 

The methods of terrorism described so far were applied with 
unremitting severity during the whole time of occupation. They were 
part of the routine of the German administration in Czechoslovakia. 

But even these methods which could hardiy be surpassed in brutality 
did not always satisfy the Germans. 

I 

The possibility to step up the usual terrorism - at least 
occasionally - was provided by the Ordinance concerning the Declaration 
of a State of Civil Emergency issued by the Rubh Protector in Bohemia 
and Nora via on 27.9. 4I (P.Bl.R.Prot. p.527) (Annex 11 ). 

As early as Summer I94I there could be no longer any doubt of 
a considerable decline in the war production of the Republic. In the 
main armament factories of the country, output declined by about a 
third in August, and there is every reason to believe that the decline 
w . 3 even greater in Septor-bur. In certain coalmines the output fell 
ns much as 65??. Apart from tho unfavourable development of industrial 
production the Gorman authorities wore concerned about difficulties 
that had arisen in the traffic through the "Protectorate”. The 
general deterioration of railway stock and trucks alone were sufficient 
to produce tho 3 orics of accidents anl delays which had occurred 
lately on the over bur dene linos, but there is reason to believe that 
ra.ilwayren did their best to accentuate the inefficiency of tho over- 
strained railway system. V’hen eventually in the second half of 
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September the underground Czech national rc/olutionary oorrittce, 
with the assistance of tho I3.B.C* , .launched a very successful boycott 
C'-pelgn against the ilermon-oantrollod press the Comm authorities 
took the opportunity to strike a heavy blow against the Czechoslovak 
people. 

On September 27th, I94I, Radio Prague broadcast the follovdng 
, • • 

nova ! "Reich Finis ter Baron von NEURhTJi, tho Reich Protector of 
B oho rrd a -I fora via , found it necessary to ask the Fuehrer for a long 
leave to restore his undermined health, 

"In view of the fact that the present time of \/ar rrakos demands 
on the full ottentien of the Reich Protector Baron von NEURATH , at 
the 3atne tire requested the Fuehrer to relieve him temporarily of hi3 
office as Reich Protector until his health would bo restored, and to 
appoint a deputy for that period, 

"In these circumstances the Fuehrer acceded to the request of 
the Reich protector and entrusted S3, Obergruppenfuchror HEYDRICH 
vdth the conduct of the office of Reich protector in Bohemia and 
Fora via for the duration of tho illness of Reich ] "ini a ter von NEURATH." 

Reinha rd JffiXDRICH had already arrived on September 26th, 1941 
in Prague accompanied by sixty two officers of his police and 
espionage apparatus. On September 28th the Ordinance concerning 
the Declaration of a State of Civil Emergency doted September 27th, 
1941, was issued with his signature. 

The Ordinance empowers the Reich Protector to declare a state 
of civil emergency throughout the whole territory of the Protectorate 
of BoheirtLa and 1 'ora via , or in separate districts (Sec. 1 *of the 
Ordinance) , 

The most important consequence of a declaration Of ' State 
of civil Emergency is the transfer of a considerable pert of the 
jurisdiction on criminal matters to so-called "Standgei’ichte" (sec. 3 
of tho Ordinance), 




■ 
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Of the greatest significance is finally the provision that 
during a state of civil emergency deviations from tho lav/ in force 
ray bo rode when introducin' and carrying out measures for the 
preservation or restoration of public security and order (Sec. 2, para 1 
of the Ordinance). 

(a) The State of Civil Rmergengy . Sept. 25.19 hi - Jan. 19, 1942. 

♦ 

The authorisation to declare a state of civil emergency was used 
as early s September 28, I94I. By Decree of the same day (annex 12) 

si :ned by HEYDR1CU the state of civil emergency vns declared for the 

» 

districts of the "Oberlandrnt" in Prague, Brno among others, and a fev/ 
days later (Annex I5 and 14) in most of the remaining part of tho 
"Protectorate". 

1 , r , 

The "Standgerichto" set up simultaneously, which acted throughout 

t 

the whole period, passed 778 death sentences (all v/ero executed) and 
handed over more than 1,000 persons to the Gestapc i.e. concentration 
camp. These figures rest on investigations carried out up to now. 

The actual figures may be much higher. 

The only rules regulating the institution, composition and 
procedure of the "Standgeriohte" ere to be found in the Ordinance of 
September 27th, lQ^ (v.Bl. R.Prot. p* 527). 

It does not in any way restrict tho power of the Reich Protector 
to declare a state of civil emergency, in other words, such a 
declaration which implies the transfer of a considerable part of the 
jurisdiction in criminal ratters to " Standee riohto" is not dependent 
on legal promises. All is loft to the di scroti on tuid arbitrary 
decision of the Reich Protector. 

The Ordinance does not state either on whom the office of a 
Judge in these "Stondgoriohte" may bo conferred, whether the judges in 
the "Stondgerichte" are to bo professional or non-prof essi >. nal Judges 
and whether sentences are to be passed by u Bench or by r. single Judg« , 
The Ordinance merely soys: "Stondgerichte" will be act up by tho 
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Reich Protector. It is for hirr, to choose the persons who ire to 
function 0.3 Judges. As his selection is in no way restricted, he troy 
choose professional judges; but should he consider it more expedient, 
he my nominate exclusively non-professionals. /hethor they have to 
function as single Judges or as a Bench is again left entirely to the 
discretion of the Reich Protector. 

.-iC cording to the information we possess at the moment, the 
Judges designated for those "Standgerichte” were only in exceptional 
cases - if over - professional judges. As a rule, knowledge of tho 

lav/ was not the decisive factor in the selection. political 

> ' 

I 

reliability was the quality most sought after. That is why the 
judges wure, we can say, v/ithout exception, member 3 and mostly 
executives of the IISDAP or of the various other National Socialist 
Organisations, that is to say, men who - with a few exceptions - had 
not the slightest knowledge of law, or experience in conducting 
criminal proceedings. according to our information tho proceedings 
under "Standrecht" were regularly carried out by a Bench (not always 
of the same size) , composed of insufficiently qualified persons. 

It is obvious that tho activity of such a Bench hardly merits 
the name of jurisdiction. 

The legislator had obviously both anticipated and desired this 
inadequacy of tho "Stnndgerichte". ‘./hat else can have been the 
reason for not allowing the accused to reject a Judge? Why was it 
that d Judge was denied tho possibility to withdraw from a case even 
if, for reasons of a general or special character, he felt unfitted 
for the ta.sk? Tho aim of tViis inadequacy v/as obviously to prevent 
discussions which would liavo constantly shown that the Judges 
selected by the Reich; Protector v/ore incapable of fulfilling their 
duties. 

The Ordinance of September 2 7 th, I94I does nut grant the 
accused the right to reject a judge. It does not even give the judge 
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the possibility oi declaring himself prejudice . and suggesting the 
appointment of another .Judge. In ah- rt, it - on a the wry for a 
sentence to bo passed by Judges who are no>t even unprejudiced. 

The procedure of the "St .ndgorichto" is a sui rary one. It 
should lead to an immediate decision. One cannot, evidently, submit 
nil cases of a certain typo to such a procedure. It should ho applied^ 
only in c .sos whore the guilt of the accused can bo proved ',/ithout 
difficulty, In general, it i3 possible to prove the guilt of a 
Iverson caught in the very act without ray circumstantial procedure. 

It 7.111 probably be \ ossicle :ln rrr-y other instances to obtain without 

/ 

difficulty a clear idee, of the guilt of the accused. gut, on the 
other hand, there '.dll frequently bo cases v/hich are much more 

* *yA tr i 

cox -lien tod than others of the same category, . And if they too are 
tried by a surrary procedure, then the rol‘ ability of the decision 
will be intolerably reduced. 

Section 3 , § 2 of the Ordinance of September 27th, I 94 I 

enumerates the • f fences falling "l thin the Jurisdiction of the 

"Standgcrichto", The Ordinance does not contain any clause providin’ 

that cases which cannot be dealt with satisfactorily by a summary 

procedure , owing to their complexity, must bo transferred to regular 
*. ' 
tribunals. 

Section 3, § 4 of the Ordinance states that the Reich- Protector 
can withdraw exceptional cases from the "Standgcrichtc" an ' submit them 
to the psoplo *8 G- art (VoUcsgurichtshuf ) , ijobody acquainte- . with the 
spirit of tin Rational Socialist legislation vri.ll believe that this 
provision of the Ordinance aims c.t protecting the rights of tic. accused. 

This strange provision, enabling an u-lmiidstrative official to decide 
which tribunal is com-potent to try a certain criminal case, is clearly 
inserted in the interest of the regime only. It province chiefly for 
important and •iangcrous cases of high treason, which call for close 
investigation. Such an investigation cannot bo expected from Summary 
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Courts, certainty not from "Standgerichte". 

According to the standards recognised by all civilised nations, 
a surmary procedure is adequate neither for every criminal case, nor 
for every person. Dangerous ty ill and pregnant persons, for example, 
will not be able to put forward a serious defence against a charge 
before a "Standgericht> They should be tried by regular tribunals 

onty; otherwise the proceedings would be degraded to the level of a 
farce. But all considerations of thi3 kind are ignored by the 
Ordinance of September 27th, I94I. it compels the taking of 
proceeuings under "Standrecht" in the ease of any person, without 
exception, who id suspected of one of the actions specified in 
Section 3, § 2. 

A still more* obvious restriction of the rights of defence is 
the fact that in proceedings - above all in summary proceedings - 
which can onty end in a death sentence (or acquittal) , tho accused 
is not represented by Counsel, The Ordinance of September 27th, I94I 
does not provide for the employment of Counsel at a trial j and in 
practice - according to the information we possess - trials were 
regularly held, and sentences -wore passed, without the participation 
of Counsel. 

The Ordinance of September 27th, I94I does not contain any 
rules governing the procedure at a trial. It is left to tho 
judges to lay them down. «o already mentioned, the Judges, with 
a few exceptions, had no knowledge of law and the majority of them 
no experience whatever of the conduct of criminal proceedings. It 
is, therefore, not astonishing that trials before a "Standgcricht " 
had no resemblance to what is called a trial in civilised systems 
of law. In other words - trials before "Standgcrichte" have been 
conducted in a way which would not >iave enabled even learned end 
experienced Judges to gain a clear picture of the facts. 

Any control of the trial or of the sentence, cither by the 
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presence of tho public or by a Court of ^ppor.l, is exoluded by the 
Ordinance of September 27th, I94I. 

! t 

"Standgorichte" have never sat in public. there were - 

* 

at least in most of the cases - no serious reasons (certainly none 

* 

in tho general view) for holding tho trial in camera, wo find here 
a join, a flagrant infringement of the principles maintainod by tho 
lav/ of all civilised nations. ik nd this infringement of a generally 
recognised principle, has obviously no other aim than to torroriso 
the inhabitants of tho occupied territory. They ore threatened 
by a criminal procedure which nobouy has v/itnc3sod, which no one 
knows for certain; and nobody can ascertain v/hert actions in particular 
ore punishable. As tho public was not admitted to the proceedings 
of the "Standgerichto", the more existence of these "tribunals" 
increased the insecurity under the Existing law. 

There was no appeal against the sentences passed by the 
"Standgeri elite" (Soc. 4, § 3 of the Ordinance). 

The records of 0 trial before the " Standgeri chtc" contain 
simply the names of the Judges, the condemned, and the witnesses, 
ns ’./ell as tlie crime and the date of the sentence (Sec. 4 > § 2 of the 
Ordinance), Provisions which alio;/ of such incomplete records and 
oven proscribe them, can only have one object: to prevent all control, 
by concoalln j what has taken place durinj tho trial so ns to efface 
aid traces of \/hat has been done. 

according to Section 4 ,§ 1 of the Ordinance, "Standgerichte" 
can only pa3s a sentence of death or deliver tho accused to the 
Secret State Police. The Ordinance does not indicate winch of 
those two punishments is to be considered as the milder one. Tho 
"Standee richte" have, apparently, iiardly ever made use of the third 
possibility, acquittal, mentioned in Section 4, § 1 . That was 
certainly the intention of the "legislator", to whom tho idxm of 
acquittal was so remote tliat he omitted to order tho keepin ' of a 
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record (oven in outline) for such a ease. (Compare Section 4, § 2 of 
the Ordinance which only mentions a "condemed" and not an "accused". 

Sentences delivered by " Standee richte" have to be executed 
immediately (Section 4 , § 3 of tho Ordinance), Numerous experiences 
have shewn that the brutal National Socialist legislation has never 
been attenuated’ in practice. .,t the end of the so-called trial, it 
is left to the Judges to decide whether the condemed is to be shot or 
honrjed (Section 4 , § 3 of the Ordinance), Not oven a short delay to 
prepare himself for death is .'.ranted to a condemed pier sen. Far don 
does not come under consideration in the Ordinance, In any case, 
the brutal haste with which tlio sentences of the "Standdorichte" were 
executed, made it impossible. 

To sum up it may be said: 

The wholly inadequate qualifications of the Judjes and the 
impossibility of rejecting even an obviously prejudiced Jud^e, irako 
it questionable whether the institution wo are discus sin : is one which, 
measured by the standard of civilised nations, can be described a 3 a 
"court", , 

And do the proceedings before the "Stand^erichte" merit the 
name "trial" ? To rocapiitulate tho rain points: v/e have already 
referred to the exclusion of the public. Tho restriction of the 
ri ;hts of the defence is a worse feature. Nvon an experienced Counsel 
would have found little opportunity for oxercisin; his role at tho.se 
entirely irru -ular trials. Cut that little opportunity too, was 
-.dthheld from the accused. 

There i 3 no rule which provides that the accused rust be 

/ 

represented by Counsel at a trial before tho "Standee richte", and in 
practice, according to our information, accused p:orsons have never 
been so represented. 

It rmy be difficult to define the conditions which are 
essential to enable an institution to possess the character of a 
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tribunal* It may also be difficult to state the principles which 
roust be obsorved to enable proceedings beforo a criminal court to be 
called a trial* V/e a '0, however, net concerned here v/ith a border- 

• I 

li.io ease* It is evident that the "Stanlgerichte" .lacked almost every 
quality which, according to general opinion, a tribunal ought to 
possess* and that the trials before these ' ->urts" cf fended practically 
np. ir ; every principle which has to be respected under the lav/s of all 
cl- iliac .1 nations, The "Standgerichte" can certainly not be 
con si dor: i as tribunals, nor their proceedings as trials ani sentences, 
Executions curbing out the "sentences" of the "Standgerichte" 
io not differ in any way from executions without trial. They must 
be qualified as murder* ... •<, 

It is impossible, in the provisions which regulate the proceed- 
ings before the " Standee riohte " , to discover the least vestige of 
humanity. The rule, for instance, which requires the sentence to be 
executed immediately, and the practice which dees not grant the 
condermcd man even a brief respite to prepare tiiroself for death, i3 a 
form of brutality which, like the whole institution of the "Gtandgcrichte" 
aims at terrorising the population, 

(b) The Cta t o of Civil iVer-ton^ , 
n 'Y ?.7bh r ' m?. ■ul.y drd. 1 W;2, 

On 2ay 27th, Coach patriots made an attempt cn the life of 

the Deputy Reich protector R, HrdilEICH* HEYIRICH, with whose name 
the wave of brutal oppression started on September 27th, I94I, and 
directed a :ainst the resistance movement in Czechoslovakia is closely 
connected, was mortally wounded and died from his wounds on June kth, 

19 A2. 

The punishment of IGYERICH by m r.bcrs of the Czechoslovak 
underground r everent approved not only by the Czech peojjle but also 
by the v/hole civilised world, opened a now chopter of terrorism, if 
possible more intensive, inhuman, and ruthless than ever before* 
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With the Frcclnmticn of ”ay 27th, ]Q42 (V.Bl.R.Prot. ,p.l23) 

Lil >vj 1 by n.H.FRiJJK for the Reich Protector (^niiox I9) a State of 
Civil Emergency was brought into force (for the second tino) through- 
out the whole protectorate of Bohemia and 1 'oravia. J4 gain the ill- 
famed "Standgerichto" wore set up. The tir.c of their activity .could 
not yet be reliably ascertained. The State of Civil Emergency declared 
on Pay 27th, I942, was lifted by Decree of the Deputy Reich Protector 
BAHJEGE on July 3 rd, I942 (V.Bl.R.Prot. p. 181 ) (Annex 16 ). The 
carrxj Decree provided, however, that the "Standgerichto " should remain 
competent for the trial of criminal offences committed in close 
connection with the attack against S 3 Qbergrupponfuohrcr HEiDRICH". 

according to the evidence at the disposal of the Czechoslovak 
Government more than 1,450 death sentences wore passed by these 
"Standee richto" (established on Pay 27th, I942)# These are the facts 
available at the present tire. The number of death sentences and 
executions is probably much luyher. About the number of those ;/ho 
were handed over to concentration carps by these "Standgerichte" we 
know nothing. 

Per the "Standgerichte" set up on Pay 27th, 1942 the sane can 
be said as for those established on September 28 th, I94I. Their 
composition and procedure is the same. They too cannot be considered 
as "courts" and their proceedings not cs "trials" anl "sentences". 

They too are easily recognised as tore instruments of terrorism. 

The "Standgerichto" sot up on Pay 27th, 1942 wore an well, 
according to Section 3, § 2 of the Ordinance of September 27th, I94I, 
cotr.pvjtent tc pass sentences for all acts disturbin', or endangering 
public order and security, economic life or peaceful -work and all 
violations of the special orders issued under the extraordinary powers 
provided in Section 2 of the Or line nee of September 27th, I94I. It 
is these last tentionod "sj -cial orders" \/hich have to bo dealt vdth 
..specially. They be Ion ; to the measures vfhioh pursuant to Section 2 
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of the quoted Ordinance may deviate from the lav/ in force. Orders 
of this kind characterise the State of Civil Emergency dealt \/ith here 
(The State of Civil Emergency from Pay 27th, 1 942 - Judy 3rd 1942). 

The Decree of 27.5.42 (V.Bl.A.Prot.p. I23) (.iiinex I5) states that not 
only all those who have sheltered or helped a person who took part in 
the attempt upon HEYDRICI! will bo punished v/ith death. It addsj "they 
vail be shot together v/ith their family". 

In this connection wo have also to mention the Decree of 28.5»42 
(Annex I7) according to which, persons who have reached the ace of I5 
will bo punished with death if they do not fulfil their obligation to 
register as ordered by the same decree. Both Decrees represent an open 
offence against the principle on which the criminal lav/ of all civilised 
nations is based, against the self-evident demand of justice that 
punishment ray only follow guilt. 

According to the Decree of ? oy 27th, I942 the family will bo 
shot even when they do not bear any responsibility for the sheltering 
of the person mentioned in the Decree and even if they were ignorant 
of it. The "Standgcrichte " which have to put this Decree into practico 
have not to consider the guilt of the family. Shoull they consider it 
as proved, that a person ha3 infringed the decree, they have to sentence 
to death not only this person, but also his or her whole family. 

An offence against the same principle is the passing of death 
sentences on juveniles (persons having "reached their 15th year of 
ago") . Dor it is generally acknowledged that only porsone having 
reached their full maturity can bo charged v/ith responsibility 
justifying the death sentence. 

Both Decrees further threaten with death, amongst others, 
the omission to denounce, and even such minor offences as the 
omission to register. This is opposed to the generally recognised 
rule that the punishment should bo in reasonable proportion to the 
guilt. 


1 
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Th'-sc and • thor net 1 ss barb r cm; provisions we re applied 
! v / tbo "J 1 .' ’i 1 > riohio " in « na*-h r oi‘ c- : os not yet established* 

!1 "‘ J '~ ' iC " thc.- j fi.V’ .richte" served a oenuino juriadiebien 

tii. v*. ,’e tore r-iohir.es for yreiucinj a v-.sfc nurber of death eon bonces 
" 1 ‘ " J 1;L ' rJn • 3.d by . »r!*Hu.K.,, Interrelated by a Czechoslovak investigation 
of facer, ho atv.U.1: "In . une I 942 ', a por3aiv.l order of HJEPIMI # .'j '..ns 


t .••..nsnitted to re by telephone by 11X11 LZ7: to execute 30,030 to 40,000 
Grachs, e at, - wf political activities, r a a reprioal for the 
g. sasaiaati a of 11217411011,'' 


One it 1. ■' to assure that :ii: 111 or. Lores 30,000 or 40,000 death 

sentences f the "Stand -orichts". Cr did he su pat the execution of 

> 

30,000 - 40,00 Csccw without trl 1? Even ct rcasurc of this kind 


could have beer, based tn s'-cU'.n 2 of the Orii.iar.cc cf 27,9,1941, 
ItailCl all.. •. i that ho succeeded by i.n iiu ediatc interview vrith lilTIiSR 


in liavin: this order vithdr&wn* Other r . .cures no less horrifying 
which bast 1 on Section 2, § 1 cf the. ordinance of 27.9,l94l"duviated 
from the law in force", were carried out, 

Lidic"- ; : :oi th- r threats not irrar.se rewards promise; 1 to ai\vbc<1y v ]ia 

would assist the police in tracin ' p rscr.s juwvlv. d in the attcr-'t on 
irr.7LhJ.CU l*r' to the 'Uscovory of the perpetrators* 

:\> ,;i stro. ti-.n of th-. vhoio p ; ulatioi was ordered j everybody 
o\ ■ - l . ' . to 

I ulatiin fcr s;,s rt the .iffertt. ,f the r -OJ.cc*: Everybody huvinj 
asi-'istc - ‘r stju " - ver. those vfco, Er.cr.Jin7 of their identity or 

v/heroabouts , f il •' !.•.. •! ’• sole sc ouch kno..-j.o i . w.ro to lv shot tc ether 
with their entire fard-ly, 

neither th..; .’.u thr ate nor the t rrcria-” of i!ie "rt nl^orichte" 
which curried these thro- ts into - fiVet in h'arx. is of 'cases succeeded 
in tru iJ .ui • th- (uii :x- 1 resistance of th Cncoluiul.->vnJc pocple. Even 


thu inf -s a. inves hi. frtiai r th hi of f G-. st.vt to which w^rybclty 
ausv-icbul of Jao'.wln . -oShl.: : .h ut the adt-ar; t on !l hiluJ.d ./-.j 




subr Ltted, did not load to any trace of the ] rpolr :box*s. j/ot even 
the official report about the do a traction of Lidice (Annex 13) - 
which asserts - that the inhabitants of Lidice helped tho "asaasuina" 
can *.iony that. Th uyh it says that the local population was 
queationed, it had to adrdt, however, that the relevant evidence was 
established without their help. 

The Gerimn authorities obviously believcl that by ateprinj up 
the terrorism the resistance of the nation would bo overccra. So 
they devi._ d a Treasure v;l.ich by far surpassed in frichtfu2ncs3 any- 
thing so far experience 1 . 

Cn Juno c jth, 1^42 the villa go of Lidice was, on orb re of the 

t 

I 

Gestapo, surrounded by soldiers having arrived frm si any in ton 
l.”-. lorries. They allowed every cno into the village but m cue 
out of it. A tv: Xvc-ycar old boy tried to run away, a soldier shot 
Vdr.. no woir/m tried to escape; a bullet in the back frustrated her 
flight and her corpse vns found in the fields after the harvest. The 
Gestapo draped the wren and children to the school. 

The r.crnin; of Juno lcth, brought the last day to Lidice and 
its , inhabitants. The* ion were already shut up in the collar, barn 
and stable of the Hcruk farm. They foresaw their fate and awaited 
it oalirdy. The 73 year-old priest STETdCiECK strengthened their with 
the word of God, 

A firing squad of 30 yen&arnes (a branch of the so-called 
Crdmrn ;spolir.ci) had arrive I from Pr a.;ue at 5 . 30 in the morning. 

?;• y b: ;an their cru^l work before 7 o’clock in the rnornin ; when 
K.K.X-A1K had --.Iso arrived. V/hen MiAIHC ;ot out of his car the 

cofnmrT.er of Lite Squa 1 reported to Vdr.. fPAJK turned to the 

/ 

Gendarme:: and sai l: "Carry on with year work". Later he intimated 
that none of the avndarnu.i rust disclose what had happened at Lidice 
or else he v/oull bo 3 hct. Th. first house un the hi ghroad ..ns 
occupo jd by the Gestapo. Ln front of it S3 ! iaur.t s t urxrf uchrc r 
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WEIC’AIJN inform d the firing 3quad that it \/a3 the will of the Fuehrer 
th y were about to carry out. 

From the Horak farn the ir.en were led out into the garden behind 

the bam in tens and shot.' The massacres lasted from morning until 

# 

l+ o clock in the afternoon. Afterwards the executioners had there elves 
photographed with the corpses on the execution ground. The pictures 
show both beys and older ren. They show that they had put straw on 
the wall do that the bullets should not rebound. 

At the same tire, 7 o’clock in the morning , the first building, 
belong ng to HU!:, on the road to Hostoun, was sot on fire and after 
that one house after another was burned to the ground by the Gestapo. 
They brought two barrels of petrol and in front of eaah house poured 
out a pailful to light the fires, 

Cn June 11th, 20 Jews care from Terozin who had to dig graves 
no .r the pi .co of execution ana threw in the corpses head tc toe and 
side by side. Afterwards quick lire was poured over the corpses which 
wore then covered by hoards. Then the corpses taken from the cemetery 
were place! in the ; ; graves and the cemetery wiped out. 

Cn Juno 3.2 th, German pioneers fitted into the walls of the 
ev turios old church of St, Partin, explosive charges, Sgt. Jan 

STRUEC whe act * .1 as liaison officer once more called the Gestapo from 

/ 

Kla lno to watch the complete destruction of the ancient church, - A 
few months lal r fields covered the ground where Lidice had stood. 

Tho fate ef the men of Lidice ha3 been described, I72 men and 
youths from. 3 / yea ra upwards were shot on Juno 10th, IS 42. Another 
1 * worked in coal: -Laos of Kin Ino on Juno 9th and 10th, were later 

r*'. .itel in the collieries or in the nearby woods, taken to Prague 
0:1 fihot, 

7 women fr* • lidioo wore shot in Prague as vrell. The others,, 
tho remaining 199 wore deported to the AavunsbrUck concentration camp. 
42 dicrl from ill- tret rent, 7 wore gassed and 3 are massing. 
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A of these women were taken from Lidice to a maternity home 
in Prague, their newly born children r 'rderv ! and tho mothers then sent 
to Ravensbrtick. 

The chi 1. Iren of Lidice were taken from their mothers a for; day’s 
after the destruction of the village. 90 were sent to Loda in Poland 
and from there to Gneisenau concentration carp (in tho so-called 
Wartheland) , so far no trace of those children has boon discovered. 

7 of the youngest (less than a year old) were taken to a German 
children’s hospital in Prague and after examination by "racial experts" 
sent to Germany. They were to be brought up as Gerrans and wore given 
Gen an names. Every trace of the’ has been lost. 

Two or three chil .men were bom in Ravensbrtick concentration 
esp. They were killed immediately after their birth. 

The belongings of the population of Lidice were "confiscated". 
Already on June 9th tho Gestapo seised money, savin,’ books and other 
valuables. In the early morning of Juno loth the cattle vaa driven 
off and furniture, tools etc. , remove 1 to the Bustwhrad Court. Tho 
land f-jll to the Reich. 

In on official report of lO.e.42 published in the newspaper 
"Bur Roue Tag" on June 11th, 1942, Ho. I59 (Ami' :< 1R) it .. .. 

'intained "that the population of the village f Li dice .2.' 1 and 
abetted the perpetrators' (i,. , tho persons who participated in the 
attempt on HEYDR1CH) , father th t "illegal publication- , duttij s of 
arir.s and ammunition" .... and "an illegal tr-uisritter" were lis covered 
in Lidice anl event -ally that "the inhabitants of the locality were 
in active service of the onory bre a I". - 

j’ron a proclamation if ljj.n.42 published in the nev/upap ar 
"lor Nguo Tag" on June 14th, 1942, Ifo. 1'2 (Annex 19) w,; learn thr-.t 
neither the inte rrogation of the inhabitants of Lidice, nor their 
massacre .nd the 10s traction of tho village, led tho German authorities 
to .ry trace of the perpetrators. Again they promised rewards to 
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anybody supplying then r?ith appropriate information and threatened 
all thoao violating the obligation to inform the police, to be shot 
with their family. 



Kore rernrkable titan the a tran ce contradiction between the 
report of 10 . »42 and the proclamation of 13 . 6.42 is, however, the 
fact that even a crime like that coo titled at Lidice has a foundation 
in German "Law", That crime too is a "measure" which the Reich 
Protector or the authorities delegated by }dn are allowed to take 
during the state of civil emergency. The monstrous features of that 
"measure " are instances of "deviations from the law in force" which 
Section 2, § 1 of the Ordinance of 17 . 9,41 had in mind. 

Section 1, 2 of the Ordinance on Legislation in the 

Protectorate of Bohemia and Korovin dated 7*6,1939 (RGDl,I,p,l039) 
(Annex 20) lays down: "If there is any danger in delay the Reich 
protector has the authority to issue provisions of any kind. One 
provision issued by hi’ pursuant to this section was the Ordinance of 
27«9»4l concerning the Declaration of a State of Civil Emergency*! 

It would, however, be wrong to assume that the Ordinance of 
27 . 9,41 uas issued solely under the general powers granted by the 
Ordinance of 7 • -.1939 and that HITLER and the German Government 
learned only after its issue what use was node by the Reich protector 
of the powers so granted, 

Cn 26,9,2(1. HEYDRICH v/aa entrusted by HITLER with the conduct 
of thu office of Reich Protector, Alone the nomination of a rrnn 
Lik<- HE1TRICH v4>°» Us everyone knew, excelled by far even the average 
Gestapo ran in lack of scruples and in brutality, served the terror- 
is .ticn of the Czechoslovak people and was meant to serve. - Thu 
methods by which business is to be done arc unambiguously determined 
if it is entrusted to . ran like ilE/LAlCH; they can only be criminal. 
And everyone who know HLblBICH as the authorities responsible for his 
appear. «::ont knew him, wanted such methods when assi. gning IEEYDRICH 
as acting Reich Frbtootor, 
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On September 26th, I94I, Iffil'DRICII arrived in Prague. The 
Ordinance on the Declaration of n State of Civil Error ’cncy was issued 
one day later. It was obviously prepared beforehand and its issue ’./as 



the execution of one of the directions Given 00 HEYURICH on his \ry. 

Had HITLER and the German Governrent not known the Ordinance 
dated 27*9*41 before it vrs published and had they not aDrecd to it, 
would they net liave taken exception to it? However, it re-rained 
in force. An instrurent such as this Ordinance \/ns allowed to be in 
the hands of a iron like KEZERICH for rany months. And mury months 
after it was issued it served IGiDAICII s successors as "lu.-al basis 
for the massacres" of Lidice, 

In the sure way it ray be excluded that the Reich Protector 
or his subordinates to who; he dole, 3a ted his extraordinary powers 
under Section 2, § 1 of the Ordinance dated 27.9*4! (Goc. 2, § 2 of the 

Ordinance of 27.9. Ad), carried out the massacre of Lidice without 

0 * 

HITLER s and tho Gorr n Government 3 knowledge and consent. 

The perpetrators -arid their instigators lid not even try to 
conceal the r. ass murder of Lidice. On the contrary they were r.ido 

r 

known to the public immediately after they had been committed. The 
aim was obviously to demonstrate to the Czechoslovak people, nay to 
tho whole World, that the Rational Socialist rd, 'ire was capable of 
every brut lity in order to break ary opposition. The mss murder 
of Lidice was an act of violence which oven exc llel tho Crimea of 
the .. sis, „t w, j, L’l'ccdiin' in tho L>. c — -List L-wtuoloj, 

on "administrative measure of jreat ai/nifiounco" designed to terrorise 
tho Czechoslovak people and to shape tho opinion of the ijonoral public 
on the essence of National Socialist rd 'ire and its methods. 

And if nothin * el3e would allow the responsibility of the 
highest authorities of tho Reich - had they learned of the mas.. acre 
of Lidice aftgr it had been committed, would they n -t huvo cello the 
perpetrators to aqcount? perhaps their punishment wau conceals 1 
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from tho public? However, they were not punished. Had tho 
authorities cc-adeimud the crime of Lidice it v/ould not have been 
repeated at Lc^iky f rtni ght later. 

I/uV'kyp ,.n official report of 24 . 0 . i& published in tho nev/spapor 
"Lor ifoue Ta 5 " on 2S. ">.42 (Annex 21) contains the information that 
Loziky, a harlot on the Bohemia-? 'era vian Plateau consisting of 9 
cottages was rased to the 'round and the ad Lilt population 3 umrarily 
shot. The report continues that the population of Le oaky sheltered 
Czech parachutists v/ho took a prominent part in the preparation of the 
attempt on HEXLdlCH and tried to prevent the parachutists from falling 

l 

into the hnnd 3 of the police. 

X 

Y/hat had really happened? Cn June 24 th, I 942 a number of 
Gestapo officials arrived at Lezaky. They brought with tliem no less 
than 600 men of the Schutapolizei . The place was surrounded, all the 
inhabitants arrested rid taken in lorries to Pardubice. They v/ere 

m 

"questioned" by the Gestapo and on June 28th after day 3 of torture all 
those above the a ;u of Id v/ere shot; altogether I 4 men and 20 women. 

% 

'Che corpses were burnt at the Pardubice crematorium. „t night the 
ashes were thrown into the river by a Gestapo ran. 

The I 4 diildren of Lezaky wore taken to Prague Where every trace 
of them has been lost. 

Lezaky ?/nc, like Lidice completely destroyed end the .ground 
whore it stood covered with mud. 

In connection with this "Action" about 300 non and women of the 
noighbourin ; village of i’.cre jko v/ore shot without trial. 

O' Uy enough the official report of 24, d. 42 brings tho nev/s of 
tlve execution of the inhabitants of Lezaky four days oarlier than it 
actually took place. aIuo tho reasons given for the execution and 
• tho destruction of the hamlut are untrue. A short time liter one 

a poke i/nJy of the di ..obvery of an illegal transmitter.. 
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VI. THE PERSONS RESPONSIBLE IN THE OPINION OP THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK GOVERN) ENT AND TIE UNITED NATIONS 


WAR CRI)ED CO 7 1 ISSION. 


Tho personal responsibility of the exponents of the Gerran 
Reich - of the Nazi Party as v7ell as the State - for tho crimes 
committed cn Czechoslovak territory and against Czechoslovak citizens 
whs stressed in a Declaration on Juno 13th, I942 by the president of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, The sain Declaration announced the puni an- 
no nt of all those who instigated or assisted in tho violation of all 
principles of international law on the territory of the Republic, - 
of the originators of ’'slaughtering, robbing and destroying of whole 
villages, killin' of innocent people, and of systematical mass murler". 

As far as the Czechoslovak Government has dealt with tho crimes 
described in Part 4 of this Report in charges submitted to the United 
Nations War Crimea Commission, they included in those charges - in 
accordance with that Declaration - not only the actual perpetrators 
but also the military tend civil authorities superior to them and 
eventually the r irbera of the Gorman government. 

The Czechoslovak Government submitted to the United Nations 
‘War Crimes Commission at first a charge concerning the crimes 
committed by the "Stan l g. rich to" established on 27. 5.42. They 
advocated tho point of view that the : ambers of the "Stand *erichto" 

- the persons acting as judges and public prooooutore - wore- not tho 
only ones responsible for these crimes. It was demonstrated that 
• responsible were also K.l!» FRANK as Secretary of State, Kurt 

Reich Protector and eventually Adolf HITLER and tho 
lumbers of the German Government. 


HITLER and the German Government bear the responsibility. 

( 1 ) as legislative be ly : They issued t-lio Decrees and Ordinances 
on w’r.i h the activity of the "Stjindgcrichtfj" >/as founded, and 
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authorised their issue respectively. These are mainly: 

(a) The Decree of the fuehrer and Reich Chancellor dated 
d'»3»39 (i?G )!• I, p. 485) (Annex 1) Article XI, § 1 of which lays 
down that "the Reich can promulgate decrees and ordinances applicable 
to the Protectorate" and article XI, § 3 of which contains the 
provision that "the Reich Governnent can take re a cures necessary for 
the raintonance of security and order". 

J'crely by promulgating a Decree which empowers the Reich 'to 
issue decrees and ordinances for the Protectorate, the members of the 
legislative body have taken the responsibility for the contents of 

4 ■* * . 

thv 3 e orders. Their responsibility for the provisions under consider- 
ation becomes even more striking when wo consider the meaning of the 
phrase "measures necessary for the maintenance of security and order" 
in the Third Reich. Bearing in rind that this formula in the 
National Socialist jargon covers every measure serving the interests 
of the regime and that the measures thus described have infringed at 
1 my time any demands of justice and humanity, the importance of the 
ah vc-mentioncd provision of Article XI, § 3 becomes plain. 

This formula is the basis of everything we know as marks of 
th Rational Socialist regime, it represents "lawful authorisation" 
for every act of terror, of inhumanity, for every crime typifying the 
methods of National Socialist administration, police officials and 
tribunals. And for those who are unwilling to concur that HITLER 
and his counsellor s wore not aware of what a National Socialist 
Administration means by "measures necessary for the maintenance of 
security and order", it is clear that it was the desire of the 
legislator to give by ; k rticle XI, § 3 of the Decree of the l'.3«39» 
the above-mentioned "lo gal authorisation". 

(b) Section 1, § 2 of the Ordinance on Legislation in the 
protectorate of bohemia rrl ? ora via dated Juno 7 th, 1939 (JXrDl* I 1039) 
(. .nno.c 20 ) 'which was iss-ol In accordance with the Decree of J >«3*39» 
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Toys down "If there is any danger in delay, the Rcichsprotectcr has 
the authority to issue provisions of any Kind", 

Everything mentioned above about the forr.ula "iroasuros necessary 
for the raintenance of security and order" applies also to the 
expression "provisions of ary kind", Tho latter perhaps Gives better 
expression to the essence of both. 

(c) The necessary consequence of both of the Decree of 
16.3*39 (,jmox 1) and of the Ordinance of 7. 6., 39 (^nnex 20) which wa3 
to be foreseen, is the Order issued by the Reichsprotoctor of Boheiria 
and Horavia on the Declaration of a State of Civil Emergency dated 
September 27th, 1941, (V.Bl.R.Prot. p.527). It was the basis for tho 
activity of the "Standgorichto" and its Section 2 contained the 
authorisation for the issue of provisions as outrageous as the Decree 
of 27.5.42 (Annex 15) and of 28.5*42 (Annex 17) and eventually the 
authorisation for crimes as those committed at Lidice and Lczoky. 

The members of tire German Government share the responsibility 
as members of the legislative body of the German Reich, for tho whole 
series of those Decrees and Ordinances. The responsibility of 
individual members is underlined as they si yiod some of thorn. 

HITLER and the German Government bear tho responsibility for 
the crimes committed by the "Standee rich to" established on 27.5.4 2. 

(2) £.3 the head of tho German c dmini a tr a t i on : They entrusted in 

this capacity persons with the execution of their Decrees and Ordinances, 
the past of whom must have made then expect that they would criminally 
abuse the vast power investe L in ther . They appointed men like 
H2LDRICH, DAHJEGE and K.H.PrtwfiC us hi ;hoat executives of tho 
"Protectorate", 

t 

Ti e German b vornn.rvt .s head of the administration had at 
tony time the power to atop tie criminal activity of the authorities 
aubordii. -.to to that but nc.no of its member., ever tried to do so. 
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The responsibility of the highest administrative officials 
of the " Protect era to" - LALUEGE and K.H .FRaNK - for the crimes 
committed by the "stand^erichte" can be similarly established. They 
set up the "Standee rich to " and were superior to the per sen a acting as 
public prosecutors there. Doth had the power to intern upt at any 
tine the activity of the "Stand^crichte" , but neither used this power. 

The case of the "Standgcrichte" established on 27.5.42 alone 
demonstrates the criminal policy of terrorism, and r.ass murder initiated 
by the German Government and carried out barbarously by subordinate 
authorities with the Government *a fall consent. 

. For these and similar roasons Committee I of the United Nations 
’Jar Crimea Commission in their meeting on 22.11.44 declared all members 
of the German Government - as far as they were in office uarin : a 
period in the course of which the crimes were either prepared or 
committed - personally responsible for the crim s committed by the 
"Standee richto" got U p on 27.5.42 and placed them, on the list of 
war criminals. Further Kurt IfiLUEGE and K«H, jTbJIE were .1 is tod in 
connection with these crimes. 

The decision of Committee I was confirmed in a plenary tree tin, : 
of the Comrission on the same day. 

Of the crimes described in Part 4 of this deport the followin' 

wore dealt with by the United Nations Jar Crimes Commission i*-> 

pursu nco of Czechoslovak char ;es; 

The Studencs * J'assaorcs in October and Novnmbor d* 39 
(Report ihrt IV, II, 2) 

(f) Force 1 Labour (Report fart IV, III. 4 ) 

(3) Crimea committed in the Ghetto of Teres la 

(Deport Dirt IV, IV.) 

The Crimes of the German Police Established in the 
Territory of the C: chcslovak U-. public. 

(Report Part IV, V, 1» a) 
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( 4 ) • 




( 5 ) 


The Crimes Committed Against Czechoslovak Citizens 
in the Concentration Camps Dachau, Duchenwuld, 

Natzwcilcr , C&.vicczin-f j.rkenau and Ornnienbur > 

Sachsenhausen. (Report Fart IV, V, 1, b). 

(d) The Crimes Corrittod by the Special Courts in the 
Territory of tho Czechoslovak Republic or against 
Czechoslovak Citizens. (Report Fart IV, V, 2, 1) 

(7) The Crir.es Committed by the "Standgerichte" set up 
on 28»9»4l. (Report fhrt IV, V, 3 j g ) 

(is) The crimes Ccrmittod by the "Standfterichte " set up 
on 27.5.42- (Report Fhrt IV, V, 3 ? b) 

( 9 ) The Crimes of Li ‘lice and Lezaky. 

(Report Fart IV, V, 3, b) 

In all tViOs t c ,:jos tb Jnitod Nations far Crimes Commission 

lintel j \,ar criminals, r .i n st others, all members of the German 

Gc'vrjir.nt who t the tire of the preparation or carrying out of the 

rocr jetive criris were in offi ce, 

ad 1, 3 , 5 the le .in.' officials of the German Police, ond 

* 

a I 1 - 9 the -Reich Protector in office at the tiro concerned. Ids 
der^ty, tho Secretary of State, ana tho leading members of the 
it each protector*:; Office. 


